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Character Sketch. 


MADEMOISELLE ROSA 
BONHEUR. 


THERE could not be a more suitable occasion 
than the opening of the great annual picture 
shows to give a biographical sketch of the 
most illustrious woman painter of our own 
or perhaps of any other time. Rosa Bon- 
heur, whether judged by thegeneral opinion 
of connoisseurs, or by that excellent test 
of merit, the price that can be obtained 
for the work, stands at the very head of 
her profession. Her new pictures as they 
appear receive always that high token of 
appreciation—they suffice to make a show 
alone. Her older works, when they appear 
in the auction room, are eagerly competed 
for, and bring prices higher than those of 
any other living artist. 

There is something specially instructive 
about this great success in the fact that 
Rosa Bonheur not only had doubtless 
great original artistic talents, but that 
she has cultivated them without the 
least fear, and without stopping to con- 
sider anything else but the means of 
obtaining the highest possible excellence 
in her work. Her studies began very 
early, though she had to force her way 
to her opportunities at first. She was 
born at Bordeaux, March 22nd, 1822. 
Her father was an artist of considerable 
fame in France, but for some reason he 
very much disliked the idea of his 
daughter following his own profession. 
It is to be remembered that so recently 
as that time it was not generally con- 
sidered suitable for a woman to do 
anything outside the household, and 
doubtless very many girls of high talents have 
been prevented from developing them by this state 
of feeling. Rosa Bonheur’s strength of will sufficed 
to overcome the difficulties that were placed in 
her path, but all its force was needed. When she 
was about 16, she was sent to act as a teacher 
inaschool. This was much against her will, and 
she made the fact known by steady laziness 
and strenuous persistence in not doing her 
proper work, seizing every opportunity to draw. 
After a time she was sent home with a very 
bad character on this account. Her father in 
despair allowed her to come to his studio to 
help him with his backgrounds, and there 
immediately her industry and her ability became 
as strikingly manifest as the reverse qualities 
had been in the school. Perceiving that it was 
useless to struggle any longer against so strong 
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a natural tendency, her father consented to | rough men whose business takes them to such 
give her instruction, and was himself her sole 
teacher. 


His own line of art was not that in which | 
his daughter was to excel. From the very first 
it was the painting of animal life that attracted , 
her, and when she was only 20 she exhibited | 


MADEMOISELLE Rosa BoNHEUR 


two pictures in Paris, one called ‘‘ Sheep and 
Goats’? and the other ‘‘ The Two Rabbits,” the 
excellence of which was so marked as to give 


| her immediately a considerable portion of fame. 


In 1842 the Salon accepted three pictures from 
the young artist, ‘Animals in a Meadow,” 
‘A Cow lying in the Field,” and ‘“ This Horse 
for Sale.” As her family resided in Paris it 
was not easy for her to obtain subjects of study 
in this direction, and she found that the only 
way in which she could see plenty of animal 
life was by frequenting the markets where 
horses and other animals were being bought 
and sold. She went sturdily forth with this 
intention, carrying a camp-stool upon which 
she seated herself to make her studies of the 
live animals in motion. She soon found that 


the attention which she received from the 


scenes was more embarrassing than flattering, 
and, having a round little head and strongly- 
marked features, it occurred to her that if she 
dressed as a boy she would attract no particular 
notice. This accordingly she proceeded to do, 
cutting her hajr off and dressing herself exactly 
in the garb of the other sex. Thus dis- 
guised she found that no one took any 
notice of her at all. 

She was able to spend hours together 
in the markets, and by this means she 
attained to the remarkable skill in repro- 
ducing life in the lower animals which is 
the source of her celebrity. For it is this 
power of showing life upon the canvas 
that is especially distinctive of Rosa 
Bonheur's paintings. She can draw an 
animal in vehement action without pro- 
ducing the effect of its being stuck into 
one position, and never going to move 
thence, which the inferior artist produces 
even with a walking human being. 

In 1843 (when she was still only 21) 
she obtained a‘ medal at Rouen for 

Horses leaving the Watering-place ” 
and * Horses in a Field.” In 1855 the 
jury of the Salon awarded her the gold 
medal there, which in the case of a man 
carries with it the ‘‘ Legion of Honour; ” 
but this was at the time refused to Rosa 
Bonheur, though her work had, deserved 
it, because she was & woman. 

She was only about 30 {when she 
produced what still remains one of her 
masterpieces—‘‘ The Horse Fair ”’—which 
can now be seen in the London National 
Gallery. It occupied the artist for 
eighteen months, during which time 
she visited the horse market twice 
weekly. It was sent over to be exhibited 
in London in 1855, and the life and spirit in the 
animals produced an impression of the deepest 
kind, so that it is said ‘‘ this picture monopolised 
for a time the attention of artists and cone 
noisseurs.”’ The engraving which we give 
represents a small portion of this picture 
but naturally the full effect is not to 
be judged except by an inspection of the 
oil painting itself. It is well, therefore, that 
it is so easily accessible to the English art 
student. 

Another [picture, the latest work of the 
illustrious artist, divided by 40 years of study 
from ‘The Horse Fair,” is at the present 
time on show at Mr. L. H. Lefevre’s Gallery, 
1a King-street, St. James’s-square. This, 
called ‘‘ The Duel,” represents an historic inci- 
dent—a great tight which took place between 


ee 


two blood horses. In this painting the sense 
of motion above referred to is found in per- 
fection, and there is no token anywhere of any 
weakening of the artist’s power because of the 
fact that she has now passed her seventy-fourth 
birthday. 

"Steady and conscientious work has filled up 
her life. Soon after her first success Rosa 
Bonheur established herself at Fontainebleau. 
She has there a stable and a certain portion of 
land in which the animals that are her subjects 


‘can be kept as long as she needs them. 
Amongst other beasts that have had a temporary 


residence there were’ two fine Nubian lions, 
which were brought home for her by a friend. 
The result was a most interesting picture called 


‘‘The Lion at Home,” which was exhibited in 
1882. She has been also particularly successful 


in painting the wild Highland cattle. A great 
many of her works have been engraved. Mr. 
Lefevre’s collection includes a large number of 
artists’ proofs of these, and all are full of power 
and interest. 


Almost every honour open to painters has 


been conferred upon her. In 1849 she was 
chosen as Director of the School of Design 


for Girls in Paris. In 1848 and 1855 she re- 
ceived medals at the Salon. In 1880 the King 


of the Belgians gave her the Leopold Cross, and 
in the same year the King of Spain made her a 


Knight Commander of the Royal Order of Isa- 


bella. In each of these cases she was the first 


woman to receive such a distinction, but more 
interesting still is the way in which she became 
the first woman to have the Legion of Honour 
—the decoration which the French value above 
everything else, regarding it in their civil life, as 
well as their military much as the Victoria 
Cross is regarded by the soldiers of Great 
Britain. As mentioned above, Rosa Bonheur 
became entitled to the medal in 1855. In 1864 
the Emperor of the French made his wife a 
‘“‘ Chevalier of the Legion of Honour” in recog- 
nition of her courage in visiting the hospitals, in 
which there were hundreds of cholera patients. 
Royal ladies, of course, stand upon a different 
footing from others in these respects ; but the 
Empress immediately expressed her wish that, 
as she had been decorated, a similar honour 
should now be paid to the great national 
painter. The Emperor took counsel upon the 
subject, and found the opposition so strong that 
he told the Empress that it could not be. A 
few weeks afterwards the Empress sent a mes- 
sage to Rosa Bonheur that she was coming to 
see her studio. At the termination of the visit 
the royal lady embraced her hostess, and when 
she drew back Mademoiselle Bonheur found 
that the Empress’s own Cross had been pinned 
to her bosom. The Empress went home and 
told the Emperor that she had decorated Rosa 
Bonheur, and the thing was done. 


Perhaps our engraved portrait will hardly give 
a correct impression of the extremely interesting 
and intellectual countenance of this great 
painter. She lives now a very retired life, but 
few, even amongst the French themselves, ever 
seeing her. She has a great woman friend who 
lives with her, and this society. appears to 
suffice for all her needs. Several interesting 
portraits have been painted of her from time to 
time, and the latest, which is now at Mr. 
Lefevre’s Gallery, is far more attractive than an 
engraving can possibly be. The short, curling 
hair surmounts a brow both broad and high, 
from under which there look out bright and 
keen brown eyes, and below these a firm mouth 
gives the necessary touch of strong character to 
the countenance. 
The lesson must be once more repeated, in 
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conclusion, that a large part of Rosa! Bonheur’s 
success has depended on the courage with which 
she has gone on and done what she could do 
best, and fully and fearlessly accepted -the con- 
ditions under which it was necessary for her to 
do it. In a description of ‘ Varnishing Day” 
at this year’s Academy, which appeared in one of 
the London daily papers, there was a pathetic 


account of a woman artist standing at the foot 
of a ladder and vainly endeavouring to make 


the workman who had mounted it for her under- 


stand exactly how she wanted her varnish to be 
applied. If Rosa Bonheur had stood at the foot 
of a ladder because she was afraid to go up it 
and finish her own work, her fame as well 
would have remained in that position! But 
she has insisted upon freeing herself from all 


‘‘ladylike” trammels, and her glorious work 
justifies her independence. 


Mur Short Story. 
THE. SECOND TIME. 


By Saran K. Borron. 


Joun CrawrorD had become a prominent man 
in his community. He had begun life in poverty, 
had learned economy early, and fortunately had 
married a girl with tastes and habits similar to 
his own. Both desired to rise in the world, and 
she, forgetting herself, bent all her ener ies 
toward his progress and success. She did her 
own housework for years, made her own clothes 
and those of her children, and in every way 
saved that John might be rich and influential. 
Her history was like that of thousands of other 
aici she wore herself out for her family. 
She never had time for social life, and not a 
very great deal of time for reading, though she 
kept up as well as possible with the thought of 
the day; but her one aim was to have her 
husband honoured and successful. 

John Crawford was a good husband, though 
not always considerate. He thought nobody 
quite so good and helpful as Betsey; nobody 
cooked so well, no was more saving, and 
he was proud to rise by her help. He failed 
sometimes to consider how large a matter that 
help had been in his life. If he had been asked 
who made his money, he would have replied, 
without hesitation, ‘“‘I made it.” That.Betsey 
was entitled to half, or even a third, would 
never have ‘occurred to him. He provided for 
her and the children all they seemed to need. 
He was the head of the family, and that head- 
ship had made him somewhat selfish and 
domineering. 

As the children grew older, and Mrs. Crawford 
looked out into the future and realised the pos- 
sibility of leaving the world before her husband, 
she thought much of their condition under a 
changed home. Mr. Crawford would marry 
again, probably, and her children might have 
little or none of the property which they 
together had struggled to earn and to keep. 

One evening she said, as they sat before the 
fire, the children having gone to bed, ‘John, 
it seems to me things are unequal in the world. 
You and I have worked hard, and I have been 
proud to help you to succeed. We both love 
the children, and want everything done for 
them. But what if I shoulddie, and you should 
marry again and have other children ?” 

“Why, Betsey, you don’t think I could forget 
our own precious children? No second wife 
could or would influence me against my children. 
You and I have worked together, and I should 
be dishonourable to leave them helpless and 
care for others. You must think me a villain.” 
‘Qh, no, John; but I have seen cases like 
that. Only the other day the Rev. Cornelius 
Jones married a young wife, and gave her all 
his property, leaving nothing to his three 
daughters. Now, if a minister would do that, 
what should we expect of others ?” 

“There must have been peculiar circum- 
He could not have been in his right 
mind.” 003°” 

‘You know, John, if you were to die intes- 
tate, I should receive a third of what I have 


nelpet you earn, end the rest would go to the 
children. I should like to have, at least, the 
third which the law considers mine go to them 
at my death, as it does in some countries, where 
a man cannot marry a second time till he has 
settled a portion on his first children.” 

‘‘ But that would be a great inconvenience,” 
replied Mr. Crawford. ‘A man has money in 
business, and to take out a third if his wife dies 
might sadly embarrass him. Or even the use of 
a third, set apart for them, might cripple him.” 

‘Better that there be a little inconvenience 
than a wrong done to children,” said Mrs. 
Crawford. ‘The husband may will away every 
farthing of what the wife has struggled and 
saved all her life to help him accumulate. 
Marriage is & partnership, and, like other 
partnerships, must suffer some change, and 
inconvenience it maybe, if one of the partners 
dies. There must necessarily be a new adjust- 
ment of interests.” 

“‘ But the law allows you to make a will and give 
away your property, my dear, just as it does me.” 

‘Yes, what I have inherited, or made 
separately, before or since my marriage; but I 
have none. We have made ours together, and 
you have often said that you owe as much to 
my skill and economy as to your own foresight 
and ability.” 

‘And so I do, it is true; but the law makes 
no provision about our common property.” 

“But make it yourself, then, John, if the 
law does not. Make a will so that, in case of 
my death, my two daughters shall have at least 
a third of all you are worth at that time, or, if you 
prefer, put a third—I might feel that it ought 
to be half—in my name, or perhaps the home, 
and let that go to our daughters.” 

‘“‘ But if I put the home in your name, so that 
in case of losses something would be saved from 
creditors, I should want it willed back to me at 
your death, so that I could still have a home 
and do as I liked with it.” 

‘¢ And then nothing would go to the children 
at my death? That is not fair, John, and I 
have worked too hard and long to be willing.” 

‘Well, Betsey, you can trust me to do the 
right thing. I wat think it over,” and he kissed 
her as they closed the not altogether satisfactory 
conversation. . 

As was to:be expected, Mrs. Crawford broke 
down from the wear and tear of life, and died, 
leaving her two daughters to the care of a fond 
and not ungenerous father. The loss was a 
great one to John Crawford. She had been his 
competent adviser, with tact and good sense 
to keep matters right. She had guided him more 
than he ever suspected. He mourned her 
sincerely, as did her two devoted daughters. 

He was lonely, and in time married again, 
a woman considerably younger than himself, 
a member of the same church, an ambitious 
and not over-scrupulous woman. When her 
son was born she became desirous that every 
advantage should be placed before him, that 
he might attain to wealth and honour. She 
convinced Mr. Crawford, in a thousand name- 
less ways, that the boy would need most of the 
property for business, to marry well, and to 
carry down the family name. The girls would 
doubtless marry and be well provided for by 
their husbands. She talked with Mr. Crawford 
about the uncertainty of life, and, with tact, 
urged that other things besides a spiritual 
preparation for death were necessary. A man 
should think of the younger members of his 
family, who would be left comparatively helpless. 

People said that the strong-willed John 
Crawford had become very much under the 
sway of his young wife; that he had grown 
less dominant, more appreciative, and more 
thoughtful of her needs and wishes. He idolized 
his son, bui he seemed no dearer than the 
daughters of Betsey. He was a more expensive 
child, for he needed all sorts of playthings, the 
best schooling, the best clothes, and a some- 
what large amount of spending money. It was 
evident that John Crawford, jun., would require 
more money than his half-sisters. 

In course of time Mr. Crawford followed 
Betsey to the other world. To the surprise of 
all, save the second Mrs. Crawford, the property 
was left to her and her son, with the merest 
remembrance to the unmarried daughters of 
hard-working Betsey Crawford. 
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''T wouldn’t have thought it,” said a promi- 
nent ladyin the church. ‘ Why, John Crawford 
was a deacon, and professed to live according to 
right and justice! There must have been undue 
influence. His first wife worked like a slave to 
help earn that money. I never supposed a man 
would be so unfair to his children.” 

‘‘ You never can tell what folks will do,” said 
another church member. ‘“ Youth and tact 
are great forces in the world. John Crawford 
never meant to be unjust, but he couldn’t help 
it. A third of that property ought to have gone 
to those daughters. Why didn’t his wife make 
him settle it before she died ?” 

“Maybe she tried, who knows?” said the 

rson addressed. ‘If the law didn’t make 
hin do his duty, how could you expect his 
conscience to do it? We need some new laws 
about the property which men and women edrn 
together.” chy | 

r. Crawford s injustice resulted in the early 
death of one daughter, and left bitter memories 
ofS her father in the heart of the other. 


DO WOMEN WANT THE 
SUFFRAGE ? 


WuEN the “mock referendum” to the voters of 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., about Women’s Suffrage 
was made, the London Daily Chronicle hastened 
to declare that the result proved that American 
women, at any rate, did not wish for the vote. 
The fact is, however, that the proposal was 
voted down there, as it has been in the past 
here, by MEN, hardly any women voting against 
wu. The case is fully given in the following 


STATE REPORT FOR MASSACHUSETTS 


to the annual convention of the American 
National Woman’s Suffrage Association :— 


‘Massachusetts sent in 210 petitions for 


municipal suffrage, representing 133,111 persons, _ 


from 186 cities and towns. 
remonstrances, with 748 signatures. 


There were twelve 
We had a 


crowded hearing, with Lady Henry Somerset 


among the speakers. For the first time in 
history an anti-suffrage association, with a 
chairman and secretary, was organised by 
members of the Legislature inside the Legislature 
Itself, and worked actively against equal 
suffrage. The Bill was defeated, 137 to 97, and 
the Legislature voted instead for a sham 
referendum, i.e., to take a mock vote of all the 
men of the State, and all the women entitled to 


it expedient to extend municipal suffrage to 
women ?’ The result of this so-called referendum 
Was to have no legal validity, and was to give 


women nothing if it went in our favour. The. 


vote for school committee, on the question, ‘Is 
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State Woman’s Suffrage Association was so 
disgusted by the 

OBVIOUS UNFAIRNESS 
of this measure that at first it refused to have 
anything to do with the matter. At the closing 
executive committee meeting in June it was 
found impossible even to pass a resolution 
recommending the women who favoured suffrage 
to go to the polls and say so. A number of 
individuals, however, who believed in takin 
advantage of the opportunity for an education 
campaign formed themselves into a campai 
committee, and did what they could during the 
summer. When the State Association ré- 
assembled in October, the majority had become 
convinced of the wisdom of making a campaign, 
and the executive committee and the campaign 
committee worked hand in hand during the 
few weeks remaining before election. 

‘‘The sham referendum had been enacted in 
the spring and the vote appointed to be taken 
early in November. This permitted only a few 
weeks of active work, as little could be done 


A Portion or Rosa BonHEvR’s 
“HORSE FAIR.” 


(From the Painting in the National Gallery.) 


during the hot months while people were away. 


| Nevertheless, there was lively discussion. 


‘“MAN’S SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION ’ 


of influential men was formed, also a society of | 
| women remonstrants, the * Massachusetts As- 
sociation Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage 
to Women,’ both of which worked hard. At 
first they co-operated with the suffragists in 
| getting up debates ; but no man ever consented 
| to take hes in a debate against equal suffrage | 
time, and toward the end of the cam- 

paign it became almost impossible to secure 


| @ secon 
| speakers in the negative. 
| 


, less than 1,300 dols. 


3,500 dols. 


tion.’ 


alittle more than two to one against woman 
suffrage, the women 25 to one in favour of it. 
The exact figures of the women’s vote were, 
yes, 22,204; no, 864. There are 322 towns in 
In 238 of these not one woman 
In only eight of the 322 towns and 
31 cities did the number of women voting in 
Man 
Suffrage Association covered the walls and 
fences throughout the State with huge posters 


Massachusetts. 
voted no. 


the negative exceed 15, though the 


urging women to vote no.” 


To this may be added, to show the same 
desire for enfranchisement and recognition as 
an integer of humanity at work in an individual 


“The Suffrage Campaign Committee spent | 
The Man Suffrage Asso- | 
ciation has refused to file a sworn statement of | 
‘its campaign receipts and expenditures, as by | 
law required, but according to the unsworn 
statement which it has published it spent 
Considerable sums were also ex- 
pended by the ‘Women’s Remonstrant Associa- 
When the vote was taken, the men voted | 
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— 


mind, the following extract from a private letter 
recently received by the Editor of this pe 
from her friend of long-standing, Mrs. A. M 
Fulton, M.D., of Portland, Maine :—‘* Now a 
new vision absorbs me of erty Os change of 
residence from old conservative New England 
to some more advanced, more up-with-the- 
spirit-of-the-age locality. Denver, Colorado, is 
in my mind as a possible desired home. Before 
my late husband passed on to the higher life we 
visited there, and it was his wish to remove 
thither. But my good professional income then 
rather inclined me to remain here; but now I 
feel that I must go where women are people. In 
Colorado our sex has full suffrage—the same as 
men. I want to exercise the right, and must 
make some sacrifice—give up my old home (all 
my own), with its precious associations, and 
the “Herat that no other place will ever be 
so closely dear as this. Yet, without a single 
near relative in the world, I may as well experi- 
ment a little, and gratify at last the urgent 
desire to vote before I die.” |: 


WHAT WOMEN WILL DO 
WITH THE PARLIAMEN- 
TARY VOTE. 


' We take intense interest in the working of the 


| women of our race in our own colonies with 


| 
| 


| the parliamentary vote. They are tending to 
| prove that while on general questions they will 
develop differences of opinion, just as great 
; as those that exist amongst men, they will be 
| found to be almost a compact body on certain 

matters that specially concern the interests of 
womanhood, on the widest and highest plane. 
Another feature of importance is the fulfilment 
of the forecast that the possession of the vote 
by women would at once tend to make them 
desire a political education, and cause oppor- 
, tunities for such instruction to be offered 
‘to them. Both these points will be found to be 
, exemplified in the following interesting report, 
| which has been forwarded to us by Mrs. 
' Sheppard, of New Zealand. 


CANTERBURY, N.Z., ‘* WOMEN’S INSTITUTE.” 
The report, after referring to the services 
rendered by Mrs. Sheppard to the Institute, 
went on :—* During the past year the Institute 
has brought matters essential to womanhood 
before the public notice, and has steadfastly 
adhered to progressive thought and teachings. 
‘It has even gained the name of being ultra. 
Radical, regret for which would surely be lost 
‘labour. Since unity is strength, a resolution 
' was passed early in the year inviting kindred 
societies throughout New Zealand to co-operate 
with ours in matters which shall tend to 
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_ Sansa 
that takes the place of conscience is not worth 


much. 
WOMEN DO NOT WANT TO VOTE. 

How can you tell till you give them the 
opportunity ? America gave the ballot to the 
freedmen, betel use thy needed it, whether they 
knew it or not. The more intelligent among 
them knew it at any rate, and so the more 
intelligent women ow and say that they 
need the right of Suffrage, whatever the thought- 
less and frivolous may say. : 


IF THE LAWS ARE WRONG THEY ARE BEING 
CORRECTED WITHOUT WOMAN’S VOTING. 
Aye, but not without the demand of woman 
4o vote, and the consequent agitation of the 
subject. It was not till the women began to 
talk about the vote that any changes began to 
be made in the laws relating to women; and 
they have no security against the re al of 
Leo improved laws except the ballot in their 
8. 


‘WOMEN CANNOT FIGHT, 80 THEY SHOULD NOT 
VOTE. 

Formerly women were refused permission to 
hold real estate on the same ground. Besides, 
the objection proves too much. It appears by 
the published record of United States Military 
Statistics that out of men examined for military 
duty shh the Civil War, more than a quarter 
were found unfit; but that this varie with 
different professions. Of journalists, 740 in 
every 1,000 were disqualified; of preachers, 
974; of physicians, 670; of lawyers, 544. The 
majority of all these classes are as useless for 
warlike purposes as women. Are these classes, 
therefore, to be disfranchised like women? 


WOMEN AS INVENTORS. 
In the English Patent Office there is no dis- 
tinction made in the issue of patents between 
those granted to men and to women. In reply 
#o our enquiry, the Comptroller-General 
courteously informs us that ‘‘ there are no records 
of the number of patents granted to women, but 
the number of applications for patents by women 
inthe United Kingdom amounted to 501 and 591 
in the years 1894 and 1895 respectively.” 
Fuller information is forthcoming from 
America, the home of inventions. 

The United States Patent Office was estab- 
lished in 1790. An official report recently 
issued from Washington concerning women as 
patentees records the fact that nearly twenty 
years elapsed before a patent was issued to a 
woman. The first was in 1809, and was issued 
for a method of weaving straw with silk or 
thread. Six years later, one was issued for a 
corset. It was not until 1828 that more than 
one patent a year issued to women. In 1826 
only fourteen patents issued to women, though 
this was a larger number than in any previous 
year. The great war between the North and the 
South, however, developed the inventive genius 
of women, and the annual number of patents 
issued to them rapidly increased. Many of the 
patents were for inventions of implements and 
materials of war and for hospital appliances and 
sick-room devices. From the Sixties the number 
of women patentees steadily increased. In 
1870 it was sixty ; in 1880, over ninety-two; in 
1890, over two hundred; and in 1893, over 
three hundred. From 1809 to 1888 women’s 
inventions averaged thirty a year. From 1888 
to 1892, 280 a year; and since 1892, 280 a year. 

The classification of women’s inventions shows 
that wearing apparel leads the list, with 160 
different patents in two years anda half. Next 
come cooking utensils, with one hundred inven- 
tions; furniture, fifty-five; heating and washing 
or cleaning apparatus, with more than forty 
each ; sewing and spinning devices and building 
apparatus, with about thirty each; educa- 
tional and surgical apparatus, toys and trunks, 
about twenty each. Other lines in which 
women have tried their inventive faculties are 
perambulators, barrel and bicycle attachments, 
ae and bottling apparatus, boxes and 

askets, clocks, horseshoes, motors, musical 
instruments, plumbing and preserving devices, 
Screens, stationery, ‘theatrical apparatus, toilet 
articles and typewriter attachments. Most of 
the patents were for improvements on some 
previously existing device. | 2@byt"_ site. 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 


FOUNDED 1872. 


Tue object of the Society is to obtain the 
Parliamentary Franchise for Women on the 
same conditions as it is or may be granted to 
men. ; 


The Society seeks to achieve this object :-— 

1. By acting as a centre for the collection 
and diffusion of information with 
regard to the progress of the movement 
in all s of the country. 

2. By holding public meetings in support of 
the repeal of the electoral disa ilities 
of women. 

8. By the publication of pamphlets, leaflets, 
and other literature bearing upon the 
question. 

Treasurer—Mrs. RussELL Cooke. 
Subscriptions and donations should be sent to 


Miss GERTRUDE STEwakT, Secretary, Central 


ae Albany Buildings, 89, Victoria-street, 

Subscribers are entitled to receive the Annual 
Report and copies of all literature. 

The Monthly Report of this Society is now 
peer in Tae Woman’s SIGNAL, micah will 

sent to Subscribers the first week in each 

month. We hope many of our members will 
take this paper in every week. 

Cheques or Post Office Orders may be made 
payable to the Treasurer or the Secretary. 


Lorp SaLisBuRY ON WoMAN’s SUFFRAGE. 

Lord Salisbury, addressing the annual meeting 
of the Grand Habitation of the Primrose League 
in Covent Garden Theatre on April 29th, said, 
in the course of his speech: ‘The Primrose 
League has brought into action for the support 
of the fundamental institutions of the country 
those who are the most deeply interested in 
them, viz., the women of England. (Cheers.) 
I am one of those—I speak only for myself 
individually—who are of opinion that women 
have not the voice they ought to have in the 
selection of the representatives of the people. 
(Cheers:) But I warn you that there is no 
question at present which divides parties more 
completely, and that I am not certain whether 
I express the opinion of the majority of my 
own party; but however that may be, whether 
they obtain or whether they do not obtain any 
formal share in directing the political course of 
this country, there can the no doubt that their 
action tic oe the machinery of the Primrose 
e has largely modified the development 

of our political history. (Cheers.) 


THE WORK OF THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. 


The action of the Primrose League is the 
action of social influence, the influence of men 
and women on each other, of men and women 
in society, but chiefly in private life. Hitherto 
political action has been largely the effect of 
either literary productions or of speeches on the 
platform. The great change which the last 
fifteen years has introduced is that political 
opinions are carried by those who believe them, 
not in these ostentatious ways, but in the quiet 
influence of private life, powerful because it is 
multiplied in infinite proportions throughout the 
length and breadth of the land; and, if I am 
not deceived by the information that reaches 
me, it is this private, non-public influence, this 
influence of mind on mind in conversation and 
not in speeches or leaflets, that has largely 
affected the constituencies in every part of the 
country during the recent elections. (Cheers.) 
It is an influence which is most valuable to 
maintain, because it is the influence of those 
who are most deeply interested in the steady 
and peaceful working of their institutions, but 
yet who are guided by none of the motives 
which lead agitators to disturb society. (Cheers.) 
You may congratulate yourselves on this, that 
the victory which you have achieved is one of 
which the effects will be enduring. (Cheers.) I 
do not mean that the majority will be enduring, 
I do not mean that the Ministry will be endur- 
ing—I regard these as matters, though of im- 
portance, of secondary importance. The striking 
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fact, the permanent result of the victory that 
you have gained, is that you fight each suc- 
ceeding battle with an advantage which you had 
not before.” 


The following are the views of some Members 
of Parliament received during the oa week :— 

Mr. Sam Young, M.P. for East Cavan, 
writes:—“ It is my intention to vote for the 
Women’s Su ill, but I fear the Wednesday 
before Whitsuntide will find very few members 
in the House. I think it very unfortunate that 
a Bill of so much importance to one-half of the 
community should not have a more favourable 
day for its life.” 

Mr. John Edward Gordon, M.P. for Elgin and 
Nairn, writes :—‘‘ It is my intention to vote for 
Women’s Suffrage on every possible occasion.” 

General Sir J. Bevan Edwards, M.P. for 
Hythe, writes:—‘‘I am entirely in favour of 
extending the Franchise to Women, and will 
therefore support the Bill now before Parlia- 
ment.” 

Mr. Doxford, M.P. for Sunderland, writes by 
his secretary :—‘ Mr. Doxford desires me to 
say that the Bill has his hearty support and 
approval.” 

r. Holboun, M.P. for N.W. Lanark, writes :— 
‘“T am heartily in sympathy and will certainly 
vote for it if in London the 20th May.” 

Mr. Walford Green, M.P. for Wednesbury, 
writes:—I am in favour of the Woman's 
Suffrage Bill, and shall endeavour to find a pair, 
as I am unfortunately compelled to be out of 
town on 20th May.” 

Besides the above favourable answers, many 
have been received from other Members of 
Parliament, saying that, though they will not 
pledge themselves to vote for the measure, they 
will give the matter their most careful con- 
sideration. We have now a majority of friends 
in the present House of Commons, and trust 
that ere long they will have an opportunity 
of recording their votes for the enfranchisement 
of women. —— 

MEETINGS. 

In anticipation of the debate on May 20th, 
meetings are being held in various parts of the 
country, and pressure is being brought to bear 
on members when possible through their con- 
stituents. Memorials from meetings have been 
presented, and we trust that before the date of 
the debate many more such may be sent. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Southern 
and South Western Counties Union of Women’s 
Liberal Associations met at Bath on the 10th 
of April, at which the following resolution was 
passed, together with one urging local Members 
of Parliament to support the Woman’s Suffrage 
Bill on May 20th :— 

“That any Liberal candidate for Parliament 
who holds so lightly the fundamental Liberal 
principles—government of the pep by the 
people—as to wish to exclude all duly qualified 
women from the franchise is not a fit person 
for Women’s Liberal Associations to support.” 

At a meeting of the Altrincham Woman's 
Liberal Association held at the end of March, 
it was decided that the delegates to be sent to 
the meetings in London in June should support 
a resolution to be brought forward in favour of 
all associations abstaining from supporting any 
Liberal candidate who would not vote for 
Women’s Suffrage. 

WELSH WOMEN LIBERALS. 

The meetings of the Welsh Union of Women’s 
Liberal Associations were also held at the end 
of March. The meetings were held at Newtown, 
and opened with a conference in the Knglish 
Congregational schoolroom, which was decorated 
for the occasion, the wall immediately behind 
the chair bearing the motto, ‘‘ We will have the 
vote.” 

The following resolutions were made during 
the Session :-— 

Mrs. Salmon proposed—* That this Council, 
recognising it to be the duty of women to take 
an active part in the promotion of social and 
political reforms, declares that sex disabilities 
in regard to the Parliamentary Franchise should 
be removed from duly qualified women, and 
urges all Liberal men and women to strenuously 
advocate the passing of the Bill which will be 
brought before Parliament during this present 
Session.” Mrs. Roberts seconded the motion. 


Se , 


Mrs. ei id did not agree with 
the resolution. She thought that in urging 


upon the Government the necessity of granting 


omen’s Suffrage Oey were strengthening the 
Tory cause, because, in her opinion, they would be 


ag the vote into the hands of the ‘‘ Upper 


en,” and they would vote for the Conservatives. 
She thought that until they got Registration 
Reform and Welsh Disestablishment they should 
leave the other question alone. 

The motion was supported by Mrs. Wynford 
Philipps, Mrs. R. Jones, and Mrs. Howell Idris, 
and carried. 

Miss Elsie Jenkins next proposed—‘*‘ That the 
heartfelt thanks of the Union be given 
to the Welshmen who have championed the 
women’s cause and advocated their political 
enfranchisement, and that a special letter, 
expressing the gratitude of Liberal Welsh women 
be addressed to D. A. Thomas, Esq., M.P., Rees 
Davies, Esq., M.P., Vaughan Davies, Esq., M.P., 
Pritchard Morgan, Esq., M.P., and A. Spicer, 
Esq., M.P., who included women’s suffrage in 
their election addresses, and to Lloyd George, 
Esq., M.P., and William Jones, Esq., who have 
publicly advocated women’s suffrage as one of 
the objects that Welshmen should seek to attain 
in their National Organisation.” 

Mrs. Howell Idris seconded, and after bein. 
supported by Miss Arnott, Pontypridd, | 
Mrs. D. M. Richards, the resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

Mrs. James proposed the following resolution 
passed by the Council at Abe — That 
this Council is of opinion that the time has 
arrived when members of Women’s Liberal 
Associations should not work for any new 
candidate who is opposed to the enfranchise- 
ment of all duly qualified women.” - 

Mrs. Lloyd, Aberdare, seconded. 

Mrs. Howell Idris thought that in making 
Woman’s Suffrage a test ee they were 
defeating their own ends. She proposed as an 
amendment: ‘That this Council calls on the 
officers of the Welsh Union to press forward the 

+ question of Woman’s Suffrage on all fitting 
occasions, and, whilst recognising that every 
‘Woman's Association is perfectly free to work for 
the objects of the Union in the way that seems best 
to its members, trust that they will take such 
action as will before long secure a solid phalanx 


of supporters amongst the Welsh members of 


Parliament of this much desired measure.” 


The amendment was seconded by Miss Ada 


Thomas, and supported by Miss Elsie Jenkins 
and Mrs. N. E. Jones, and carried unanimously. 


MANCHESTER. 


An important meeting of the Manchester 
National Society for Wouien's Suffrage took 
place on Tuesday, April 14th. The Hon. Mrs. 
Arthur T. Lyttleton presided. ecg were 

- received from Col. Cotton Jodrell, Mr. Side- 
botham, the Dean of Manchester and Mrs. 
Maclure, Mrs. Jacob Bright, Mrs. Eva McLaren, 
Mrs. Thomasson, Mrs. Gamble, Professors 
Alexander and Hickson, Mrs. Heyland, Mrs. 
Crompton, Mrs. Mercer, Mrs. C. P. Scott. 

The attendance was large and very repre- 
sentative, including officials of the Primrose 
League and Lancashire and Cheshire Women’s 
Liberal Associations; of the Women’s Co- 
operative Guilds of Yorkshire, Lancashire and 
Cheshire, of Local B. W. Temperance Asso- 
ciations, and a large number of clergy, ladies 
and gentlemen of position and influence. 

Mrs. Lyttleton gave a very clear and concise 
account of the position of the movements, the 
difficulties the Association has experienced 
locally, owing to the illness of one secretary 
and the sudden death of another; and of the 
prospects and scope of the Bill set down for 
second reading on May 20th. 

She said there was a scheme proposed for 
forming a Federation of all Women’s Suffrage 
Societies throughout the north. In the coming 
summer they hoped to have a meeting of dele- 
gates from the different societies in the North 
of England to discuss on what lines and by 
what means such a federation could be formed. 
Reverting to the general question, she said they 
ought to put forward all their strength during 
the next few years. It was possible that the 


Bill to give women the Parliamentary franchise 


might pass the second reading on the 20th May 
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and be carried through the House of Lords, and 
that women would be found voting at the next 
General Election, but it was likely that there 
would be more work for them before they could 
bring sufficient pressure upon the present 
Government to induce them to place women 
su in any Re-distribution Bill they might 
bring forward. They were entering a new phase 
of the agitation, and must, therefore, prepare for 
a good deal of action. One of their great enemies 
was ignorance. In spite of all that women had 
done on the subject, they still found a great num- 
ber of people ready to believé that the extension 
of the apni: entary franchise to women would 
mean that homes would be destroyed, and that 
other mischief would be caused. It was for the 
women to show that such fears were not 
warranted, and that they were only going to do 
what very many people were doing sey se a 
great amount of fuss, and that was to go to the 
sore booth and vote. (Applause.) They 

her had to contend against the opposition of 
selfishness. Many people thought that the 
enfranchisement of women would go against their 
own party, and therefore opposed such a measure 
Eirooge thick and thin. But after all, ignorance 
was their greatest enemy, and they ought, there- 
fore, to do all they could to see that every man 
and woman in England had an opportunity of 
considering the question, and had all the argu- 
ments properly brought beforethem. (Applause.) 
The Rev. S. A. Steinthall afterwards moved the 
following resolution: ‘‘ That this meeting realis- 
ing the importance of securing a large majority 
for the Parliamentary Franchise (Extension to 
Women) Bill, set down for second reading in the 
House of Commons on May 20th, requests the 
chairwoman to sign a memorial on its behalf, 
urging those local members of Parliament known 
to be favourable not to fail to be in their places 
on that day to support the Bill, and in the case 
of those ah aay to be indifferent or antagonistic, 
begging them to reconsider the question.” 
Having explained the important clauses of the 
measure, he observed that matters now looked 
more hopeful for the success of their efforts 
than they had looked for many years, but they 
still required the enthusiasm and earnestness 
of all engaged in the work to carry it to a 
successful issue. (Applause.)— Miss Bertha 
Mason (Ashton-under-Lyne) seconded the reso- 
lution, which, after being supported by Mrs. 
Arthur Phillp (Birmingham) and Mrs. John 
Mills (Bowdon), was carried unanimously. 

The meeting was followed by a tea, to which 
those present were invited by Miss Bertha 
Mason, which afforded a pleasant reunion for 
many old friends and colleagues. 

Among other places where meetings have 
taken place may be mentioned York, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Birmingham (a series of seven), Torquay, 
Southport, Halifax, Leicester, Royston, Gorton, 
Brighton, Altrincham, Sunderland, Southend, 
Fulham, Balham, Market Harboro’. 


AN INTERESTING LETTER. 


The following short extract is from the letter 
of an English lady, lately married to a young 
Scotchman, who has fixed his lot, as barrister 
and solicitor, in New Denver, a quite recently 
settled district of British Columbia, and con- 
sequently as yet in a rude state as compared 
with the mode of living and the comforts of 
their respective homes in the old world. The 
population though scanty and hardworking is by 
no means rude-mannered or unintelligent, as 
may be inferred from what follows. In England, 
the lady besides being much occupied with 
educational work had been a zealous supporter 
of Women’s Suffrage, and both husband and 
wife have found in their new country full scope 
for their social faiths and intellectual energies. 

“January 21st 1896, New Denver, British 
Columbia. 

I cannot refrain from sending you a little 
letter to tell you whata nice debate on Women’s 
Suffrage we had here last evening. It was the 
first, and of course the subject attracted us. 
Curiously enough, the parson (Wesleyan 
Methodist) came out very strongly on women’s 
individuality and right to citizenship. But the 
speech of the evening was my husband's ; he 
burst upon them unexpectedly, his views not 
being known before (though he had taken up 
the cause of some women who were most 
unexpectedly troubled by the police in Kaslo and 
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fined, merely to raise some money for town 
purposes last summer). His arguments were 

ly overwhelming, showing how much women 
do for society and how oppressed they are by 
law and custom. 

The historical poe and recent legal eventg 
he gave in a way that delighted me, and I was glad 
he quoted that striking instance of the slavery 
which iage may legally be, and the darknesg 
in which it is shrouded; the case of Moseg 
Hannan, now in prison (under the hateful Com. 
stock law of the United States) for having sent 
through the post an account of the dreadful ill. 
treatment and consequent death of a wife by a 
husband, whom the law left wholly untouched, 

The miners among the audience evidently 
appreciated the fact pointed out to them that a 
woman works for longer hours and much lesg 
pay than a man; at the wife toils from 
morning till night getting only a bare subsistence, 
while the husband spends every cent of extra 
money on his own pleasures. nee 

This speech pleased most of the audience 
greatly, and I think all the women present were 
delighted.” . 


SUFFRAGE SAYINGS. 


THE principle which regulates the existing 
social relations between the two sexes—the 
legal subordination of one sex to the other—is 
wrong in itself, and now one of the chief hin- 
drances to human improvement. 

John Stuart Mull. 
* * * a a 

Wuart the world has to do is not to reconcile 
itself to a woman’s right to vote—a right long 
since covertly acknowledged when ‘ woman” 
meant “ property ”’——but to reconcile itself to 
the idea that woman is a human being’and that 
humanity has a right to vote. 

Mrs. C. H. Dall. 
i 3% * % 

Woman does not need the ballot chiefly that 
she may take it in her hands and elevate man; 
but she needs it primarily for her own defence, 
just as men need it.— 7. W. Higginson.4 


No one imagines that, by voting, the female 
industrial who does less work can secure the 
same pay as the man who does more ; but only 
that, indirectly, she will secure equal pay when 
she does the same work, and better pay when 
she does better—which is not now the case. 

Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobr. 
* *  * 

I wovtp have the ballot made a noble ‘and 
desirable possession, a sign of capacity, of 
ability, of worth, something to be striven for, a 
guerdon as well as a power. And when it, is 
thus ennobled, let it open to all who can 
fulfil the conditions—men and women,},black 
and white.—Gail Hamilton. 


2 3 * 


Wy should the woman who does not care to 
vote prevent the voting of her neighbour who 
does? Are not women as much interested in 
good government as men ? fs 

George William Curtis. 

: x” + 
Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the_world, 
Two in the liberal offices of life, &-?¥! 
Two plummets dropped for one, to sound the 
abyss 
Of aienee, and the secrets of the mind ; 
And everywhere the broad and bounteous earth 
Shall bear a double growth of its best souls. 
Mrs. Browning. 
* as Ed 
Anp could he find 
A woman, in her womanhood, as great 
As he was in his manhood, then, he sang, 
The twain together well might change the world, 
Tennyson. 

TueY tell us sometimes that, if we had only 
kept quiet, all these desirable things would have 
come about of themselves. I am reminded of 
the Greek clown who, having seen an archer 
bring down a flying bird, remarked, sagely, 
“You might have saved your arrow, for the 
bird would anyway have been killed by the 
fall! "—Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
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PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


FACTORY GIRLS’ HOLIDAY FUND. 


In aid of the Factory Girls’ Country Holiday 
Fund, of which the Duchess of Teck is patron, 
a meeting took place on April 28th, under the 
residency of the Bishop of Stepney, at the 
{ansion House, which was placed at the dis- 
posal of the fund by the Lord Mayor. Those 
resent included Mr. H. H. Asquith, Q.C., M.P., 
Pad Jeune, Mrs. Fawcett, Rev. J. E. C. 
Welldon, and the Honorary Secretary (Miss 
Canney). 


The Bishop of Stepney, in opening the pro-: 


ceedings, enlarged upon the philanthropic work 
which was being accomplished by the Fund, 
which started in a small way, but which it was 
hoped by the Committee would eventually attain 
a high position among the institutions in aid of 
London female toilers. The society was not only. 
enabled to obtain rest for the workers, but to 
provide what was perhaps more essential for 
them, complete change of surroundings. 

The annual report showed that in the year 
1895 the increase in the number of girls sent 
away was 180. The receipts amounted last 
year to £868, and the expenditure to £850. In 
1895 the Fund made provision for sending 
away 874 girls and women, whose individual 
holidays represented in the aggregate 1,440 
weeks. By this means a week or a fortnight’s 
holiday was afforded to many girls who other- 
wise would never get beyond their workrooms, 
their narrow streets, and London skies. 

Mr. Asquith, who was cordially greeted, said 
that a great deal had been done during the life- 
time of the present generation—partly by legis- 
lation and partly by administration—to protect 
the lives and safeguard the health of those who 
carried on their daily toil in factories and work- 
shops. Whilst he was far from saying or 
thinking that the nation had arrived at the 
limit of what was ideally desirable or practicable, 
still he did not think it: possible for anyone 
having any knowledge of the subject to compare 
the conditions of factory life as things were 
fifty years ago with the condition of things 
existing to-day without some feelings of satis- 
faction. But when they had done everything to 
which the most advanced reformer could possibly 
aspire in the way of improving the atmosphere 
and environment in which this work was carried 
on, they would have fallen far short of giving to the 

eat bulk of those people the elementary con- 

itions of a reasonable and humane existence. 
Although highly important, it was not really 
much to the purpose to provide that the work 
should be done with well-fenced machinery and 
in properly-ventilated rooms, if after work was 
over the workers had to spend the remaining 
hours of the days and nights in crowded 
streets or in homes which were too often a 
mere mockery of the name. There was nothing 
to which they could look with more satisfaction 
or with more hope in the development of 
philanthropic enterprise in these times than the 
resourcefulness shown, not in abandoning the 
constitutional methods of charity, but in invent- 
ing new means by which brightness and happi- 
ness might be brought into the daily life of the 
working class population. Among all these 
inventions none: were more happily inspired, 
nor so productive of beneficial results, as the 
sending out of children and working women for 
a brief period from the town into the country. 
The advantage which they derived from the 
change of @ir and surroundings was not to be 
measured in mere physical terms. No doubt it 
was a great thing that they should enjoy cessa- 
tion from toil, and that they should make the 
acquaintance—perhaps for the first time—of 
country air and open fields; but it meant the 
opening up to them of what had hitherto been 
hidden and undiscovered regions of poetry, 
imagination and literature. He, however, felt 
somewhat disappointed to find that in 1895 less 
than 900 women and girls were sent by that 
association into the country. After making due 
allowance for voluntary effort—and he knew 
that many firms, on their own initiative, sent 
their employees into the country—it was a 
grievous thing that in this City of London 
enough money should not be provided to enable 
the society to do a great deal more than it had 
yet been able to do. He sincerely trusted that 
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in the future increased funds might be forth- 
coming, and that the City Companies would 
out of their sufficient endowments—and, he 
might add, their superabundance—assist in this 
good object. It would also be a great thing if 
those who had houses in the country would 
give increased assistance so as to enable the 
society to enlarge its list of free quarters for 
the London toilers in the summer. (Cheers.) 

Mrs. Fawcett observed that in these days 
playing women had learned to work, and in 
connection with this fund it was the object 
to teach working women how to play. She 
suggested that gifts of second-hand Biayoles 
by those purchasing new machines would be 
very acceptable, and hinted that the ladies 
might pleasurably employ some of their spare 
time in teaching the girls to ride. 

The Rev. J. E. C. Welldon and others spoke 
in support of the aims of the fund. 


ZENANA MISSION. 

Lord Kinnaird presided at the annual meet- 
ing of this Society on April 28th, in St. Martin’s 
Town Hall. The association is also known as 
the Indian Female Normal School and Instruc- 
tion Society, and it works in co-operation with 
the Church Missionary and other Protestant 
missionary societies in India. According to 
statements made by the Secretary, the Rev. 
A. R. Cavalier, and Mr. W. T. Paton, the 
growth of its medical missions has been very 
remarkable. In 1885 it had 91 in-patients and 
2,017 out-patients ; in 1895 no fewer than 793 
in-patients and 19,896 out-patients. Ten years 
ago also its lady doctors attended 114 patients 
in the houses, and there were 6,000 attendances 
at the dispensaries; in 1895 the figures had 
increased to 403 patients attended at their own 
homes, and there were 66,582 attendances at 
the dispensaries. In 1885 the total number of 
patients was 2,222, and in 1895 the number 
had increased to 21,092. The total home 
income last year was £17,161, and receipts in 
India amounted to 46,000 rupees, which at 
1s. 1 1-3d. yielded £2,555, or a gross total for 
the year of £19,718, which covered the expen- 
diture and left a balance in hand. The present 
number of centres of work in India were 34, and 
the Society employed 122 European missionaries 
and assistants, 175 native Christian teacher 
nurses, &c., and 79 Bible-women, making a 
total of 376 workers. The Society had 70 
schools, with 3,013 pupils; the missionaries 
and Bible-women hel access to 9,164 zenanas 
and houses with 2,591 regular pupils under 
Christian instruction; the Bible-women also 
visited periodically 838 villages, and the Society 
has three hospitals and dispensaries at Lucknow, 
Benares and Patna respectively. The com- 
mittee were making special efforts to increase 
the income of the Society to £30,000, which 
would enable them to nearly double their work. 
In a paper presented to the meeting, it was 
reported that a non-Christian native newspaper 
had written: ‘It is evident the age of miracles 
is not yet passed, for Jesus Christ is still working 
miracles by the lady doctors who are coming to 
India in connection with this Zenana Society.” 
The speakers included Mr. W. T. Paton, who 
presented the financial statement, and made 
an urgent appeal for extended support and for 
more workers; the Rev. G. B. Durrant (C.M.S.), 
Lord Overtoun and Lord Kinnaird. Another 
meeting took place in the evening. 


OLD IDEALS OF WOMAN. 


(From a Lecture by Mrs. Fawcett.) 
WE shall never better Rosalind, or Portia, or 
Cordelia, or Beatrice, or Hermione, or that most 
noble lady, Silvia, in the ‘‘Two Gentlemen of 
Verona.”’ But Shakespeare knew everything, 
and never inistook sickly sentiment or helpless 
feebleness for sweetness and nobility of nature. 
So, also, if we go to a much older literature, we 
shall find a perfect ideal which satisfies us still, 
in the virtuous woman described in the last 
chapter of Proverbs. There is hardly a word in 
it that could be objected to by the most 
advanced so-called ‘‘ new woman ”’ of the present 
day. It is true, perhaps, that the commercial 


spirit which has always been so prominent a 
characteristic of the Semitic race is a little 
over-emphasised in this beautiful picture ; but, 
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allowing for this, it sums up with extraordinary 
completeness what is best in the best of women 
—industry, thrift, love of order, love of beauty, 

wer of organization, helpfulness to the poor, 
fidelity, strength, kindliness, and the capacity 
of thinking and speaking wisely. Solomon is 
said to have been the wisest of men, and, after 
an experience which no one can complain of as 
being too narrow or limited, he came to the 
conclusion that the best type of woman was 
this practical, sagacious, capable, and kindly 
matron of whom he has left us so vivid a 
picture. It is not, however, of Solomon’s 
virtuous woman that we think when we 
speak of the old ideal of womanhood, but 
rather of such a woman as Milton painted when 
he drew his Eve. ‘‘ Softness and sweet attractive 
grace” are her chief characteristics. ‘ Sub- 
mission’ comes next, and through it all runs 
her complete absorption in her husband, not 
even daring to adore her Creator except as 
manifested in him. ‘ He for God only, she for 
God in him,” is a line that is often quoted 
approvingly by those who cling to the old ideal, 
and wish to make the womanhood of the present 
day conformto it. Itis not, perhaps, sufficiently 
often recognised or pointed out that the practical 
result of this attitude on Eve's part was 
disastrous. The virtuous woman of Proverbs 
did “‘ good to her husband, not evil, all the days 
of her life."’ Poor Eve, with her soft attractive 
grace, “herself though fairest unsupported 
flower,” fell an easy prey to the serpent’s 
wiles, and wrought evil to her husband, not 
good, all the days of his life. Milton's ideal 
woman is, in a word, a combination of outward 
submissiveness with inward self-sufficiency. 
No! Milton’s Eve can never bean ideal woman; 
and we may echo the grand protest against 
thinking of her as an ideal uttered by a 
Yorkshire woman nearly fifty years ago. 
Charlotte Bronté’s ‘‘ Shirley’ rebelled against 
the Miltonic ideal of womanhood as portrayed 
in the Eve of ‘* Paradise Lost.” But in spite of 
Shirley’s protest, Milton’s Eve remains the 
typical woman of those who oppose the 
democratic spirit of equality making itself 
felt in the relations between men _ and 
women, and Milton’s Eve is perhaps more 
truly representative of what I call the old 
ideal than any other example I could cite. I 
cannot leave this subject of the old, and, as I 
conceive, false, ideal of feminine excellence 
without referring to the fantastic and morbid 
hatred of women and of all things feminine 
which characterised a certain phase in the 
development of Christianity, and of which 
traces may be found down to the present day. 
Notwithstanding that the central figure in 
medieval Christianity was « mother with a 
child in her arms, the early church was imbued 
with the notion that women were to be shunned 
by every good man as he valued the salvation 
of his soul. St. Chrysostom wrote of women 
that they were ‘a necessary calamity, a 
domestic peril, a deadly fascination, and a 
painted ill.” The holiest of men, according to 
this notion, were those who retreated to solitary 
places where the voices and faces of women 
were never heard or seen. Charles Kingsley 
summed up this extraordinary phase of human 
folly by saying: ‘‘ Woman was regarded by the 
theologians of the middle ages as a noxious 
animal, the temptress, the source of earth] 
misery . in a word, as a necessary evil, 
to be tolerated, despised, repressed, and, if 
possible, shut up in nunneries.” 


Ir the right of suffrage shall result in bringing 
woman from the domestic hearth to the public 
hall, it will only show that we have all been 
wrong together in restricting her to the former. 
Certainly we shall never know what woiman’s 
natural sphere is till she has an_ absolutely 
unrestricted power of choice—that is, until her 
nature is suffered to have free play. 

Gail Hamilton. 


Tr you expect to escape criticism in this 
world you put yourself in the attitude of flower 
roots that expect to grow without the discipline 
of the hoe. Before we can amount to anything, 
either in blossom or as fruit, we must undergo 
much honest criticism, and of such we need 
never to be afraid. 
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ENGLISH JUDGES AND 
INDIAN SOCIAL REFORM. 


Many difficulties surround the British rule 
in India. A comparatively small white 
population has to maintain peace and order 
amidst an overwhelming majority of the 
native races, and the task, which would be 
difficult even if all the Indians thought alike, 
and were, by their own will, subject to the 
same set of superstitions and customs, 
becomes more than ever difficult by reason 
of the fact that the natives of our great 
dependency differ amongst themselves 
in these respects almost as much as they 
one and all differ from Europeans. British 
supremacy is, indeed, in part, maintained 
by the jealousy that exists between the two 
prevailing races and faiths, the Mohamme- 
dans and the Hindoos. Nothing could be 
more absolutely unlike than their beliefs 
and the greater part of their customs. The 
Hindoos themselves are again divided into 
a great variety of castes and sects, each 
with its own peculiarities. To endeavour 
to govern this cong!omeration by English 
ideas and with regard solely to the Christian 
religion would be to ensure disaster 
and to court failure. The principle has 
long been accepted, and few persons of 
authority would be found to question its 


validity, that Indian ideas must he accepted 
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and deferred to, as far as possible, in 
making and carrying out the laws which 
the British power administers; but the 
difficulty of acting in accordance with this 
principle, which would be great in the case 
of any alien race and faith, is immensely 
added to by the fact that in India there is 
such a variety of both to be taken into 
consideration. 

There is, therefore, not only room, but 
absolute necessity, for a judicious applica- 
tion in that country, not of exclusively 
heathen beliefs, but of those higher prin- 
ciples of which we cannot have a shadow 
of doubt that we are the possessors. So 
far, however, is the doctrine that India 
should be governed in accordance with 
native principles, and not with European 
ones, being now carried, that the irresistible 
power of the English law is actually being 
applied to strengthen and emphasize the 
evil customs and tyrannies which depend 
upon the heathen religions. One of the 
most deplorable illustrations of this was 
when, some few years ago, in Rukmabai’s 
case, an English judge carried into an 
Indian Court the previously entirely un- 
known theory to the Hindoos of ‘‘ restitution 
of conjugal rights ” by force of law. In this 
case, the heroine of which became famous, 


sanction, in the name of the British power, 


consequences. 
sent a girl to prison because she refused, 


the husband whom her parents had pro- 
vided for her before she could speak. 


obvious. In England, the husband and 
wife had consented, after attaining at 
least a certain amount of discretion, to 
their own marriage. In India, the child 
had been married while far too young to 
have any opinion, or any will, or choice in 
the matter. Moreover, the enforcement 
of ‘‘ conjugal rights’ by imprisonment had 
actually been done away with in England 
by Act of Parliament before the English 
judge in India enforced it in aid of the 
maintenance of infant marriage. 

Within the last few weeks an even more 
distressing instance of carrying to extremes 
the theory of governing India by Indian 
opinions has occurred. A man who had 
been betrothed to alittle girl in her infancy, 
and found that she refused to carry out her 
marriage with him, has brought an action 
against her parents for breach of promise 
of marriage. This again is an action at law 
entirely unknown to the native traditions. 
In England, when such an action is 
brought, it is directed against the person 
who has voluntarily made the promise and 
afterwards refused to fulfil it. In this 
case the action was directed against the 
parents, who had probably done all that 
was in their power to induce their daughter 
to fulfil the bargain that they had made in 


her name. But, apart from this, it is an 
extremely serious step for the judges who 
represent our rule in India to take, to add 
to the native religious authority, which at 
present compels infant bethrothal, all the 
force of a hard and fast law, carried out by 
ruinous pecuniary fines, enforced by British 
power. 


the English judge not only gave a theoretical 


to the legality of the marriage of an infant 
girl, but actually carried it to practical 
In our name, he positively 


when she had grown up, to go to live with 
«Restitution of conjugal rights’’ was, as 


we all know, for a long time thus enforced 
in England, but the difference is surely 
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Those who are learned in the Hindoo 
Scriptures say that in the original and older 


ones there is no justification for the theory 
of infant marriage. 
certain that for a long time past the priest- 
hood of India have made it a part of 
religion. 
craft upon the Hindoos that they are 


Be that as it may, it is 


So heavy is the yoke of priest- 


compelled to carry out the priests’ orders 
by means of a system of excommunica- 
tion of the same deadly and destructive 
character that we know as_ boycotting 
in Ireland. Those-who dare to disobey 
the priest can obtain no service and no 
assistance even in the utmost crises of 
life. Their dead will not be taken from their 
houses ; the wants of their living will not 
be supplied. No one will dare to eat with 
them, or can visit them without falling under 
the same ban. It would doubtless be 
unwise for the British rule to endeavour to 
interfere with these priestly orders, or with 
the obedience of the people to such tyranny. 
Certainly, in matters of religious belief, 
‘‘ who would be free himself must strike the 
blow ” ; and the secular rule cannot pretend 
to prevent the evils which arise from 
superstition. But we have long ago 
passed away here from the mischievous 
supposition that the secular arm is to be 
used to reinforce and bolster up super- 
natural terrors. The priests assure Hindoo 
parents that, if they fail to marry their 
daughters in childhood, those parents in 
their next incarnation will be insects. To 
this terrible threat they add the far more 
serious power of spiritual and social ex- 
communication. Assuredly that ought to 
suffice for them, and the power of Great 
Britain ought not to be applied to assist in 
fastening more securely the yoke of this 


debasing superstition upon the few amongst 


the Hindoos who are advancing sufficiently 
to disregard the priestly threats. There 
can be no hope of doing away with infant 
marriage, and its necessary consequence of 
child widowhood, if the British Government 
thus enforces and makes rigid the rule of 
the priests. 

While agreeing that it is very goportant 
not to endeavour to force European en- 
lightenment and Christian opinion upon 
the unwilling natives, we must at the same 
time remark that it is possible to be much 
too timid in dealing with such matters. 
When the British rule was established in 
India, Suttee, or the practice of burning a 
living widow with her husband’s dead body, 
was in full bloom. Lord William Bentinck 
took upon himself the serious responsibility 
of forbidding this practice to a priesthood 
who gloried in it even more than they row 
do in infant marriage. In those days, when 
there was no telegraph, and the newspape! 
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The attention of readers is drawn to | is v 


addition to the usual size of the paper, 
so that the special Dress news of this 


ment on the space and topics of the 
ordinary issue. 


DRESS MOTTOES FOR SENSIBLE 
WOMEN. 
‘“« Be temperate in all things.” 
‘* Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 
“‘ Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy—rich, not gaudy ; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 
Shakespeare. 


MAY FASHIONS. 


‘ THERE seems to be no other material 
except c alpaca,” said a cele- 
brated ladies’ tailor to me the other 
day, ‘‘we never use serge or face 
cloth now, and crépon has quite gone 
out, as of course you know. ere 
seems absolutely nothing but alpaca 
—mohair-alpaca as it is called in 
order to distinguish it from the more 
silky variety. Coarse alpaca is very 
aes wear, and it is not often that 
ashion and economy go hand in 
hand as at present. Still, it must 
be remembered that this material 
is only suitable to plain tailor-made 
styles, and it is sure to be a failure 
if anything fanciful is attempted. 
Jackets and skirts will always look 
well in this fabric, and the short 
tight-fitting jacket with a ‘ripple’ 
basque has certainly come to stay. 
Fine alpacas are useful for more 
dressy occasions, and the new shot 
alpacas make splendid promenade 
dresses and look every bit as good 
as silk on asunny day. Canvas is also 
very fashionable, and it has a peculiar 
cachet of its own, as it is one of the 
very plain things which are only 
liked by the elegant; but it cannot 
be recommended on the score of 
economy, as it is necessary that it 
should be made up over silk. The 
thin shot alpacas, however, can be 
made up over batiste or zephyr, and 
it is wonderful how pretty the neutral 
tints look when they are made up 
over a bright colour. Light grey shot 
with pink looks charming over pink, 
and fawn over rose or orange. All 
kinds of transparent materials will 
be worn as the season advances— 
open work canvas, and shot and 
figured gauze and other things of the 
kind. It is difficult to imagine that 
the weather will ever get warm 
enough to allow of one’s wearing 
cotton frocks, but when it does 
there will be a fancy for a kind of 
printed zephyr, which is almost 
exactly like chiné silk. Blurred 
patterns are very fashionable in all mate- 
vials, and almost the only kind of blouses 
which are worn on smart occasions are made 
of chiné silk covered with a blurred pattern 
of flowers closely set together. Black and 
white is very popular this season, shep- 
herds’ check looking very neat for bicycling 
dresses or walking costumes. lack and white 


Season may be given without encroach- | 


SPRING DRESS SUPPLEMENT. 
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pleated lisse. Grass lawn will be all the rage 
as soon as the weather gets a trifle warmer, 
and it will continue to increase in favour 


‘as the garden party season comes on. What 
‘can loo 
, so elegant, and such 
, lawns are much finer in texture than was the 


prettier than grass-lawn? So cool, 
style. The grass- 


| case last year, and the new silk lawn will 
‘ make lovely dresses over white or coloured silk. 
' Some of the manufacturers are embroideri 
this material with coloured silks, but I muc 
prefer it in its native simplicity or only relieved 
with white. 
Very ee and delicate colours have been 
worn at 


decided fancy for the lightest shade of fawn, 
| either made up alone or relieved with white. 
| CHIFFON. 


Buack SILK Dress, WHITE Lack YOKE, AND Musuin FIcuv. 


AT MESSRS. GARROULD’S. 


THE requirements of the lady cyclist are amply 
considered at Messrs. Garrould’s, who have 
added a special departinent to their large estab- 
lishment solely for her convenience. Cycling 
| costumes of various kinds may be seen on the 
| stands, so it is possible to judge of their effect 
before giving the order. One of the prettiest 


e private views, and there seems a | model has a smart tailor- 


ery much a for — iy ya oe : 5 ag is called the Marietta, and is made 
black satin mantles cove: with appliqué of | with a smart short jacket with a full basque. 
the fact that this Supplement is an | white or cream guipure are excellent style, and | The skirt is divided, but so cleverly cut that 


/ the same effect is carried out in accordion- 


the division is imperceptible. This useful and 

| pretty costume is made in covert coating or 
| face cloth in various fashionable colours at the 
low price of 45s. 6d. 

Next in the list comes the Dorinda, which is 
made with a becoming Norfolk jacket and a 
wide skirt with full pleats at the side, which are 
kept in place by three tabs when walking, but 
allowed to go free when riding, so as to allow 
of extra freedom of movement. This practical 
costume is made to measure at 45s. 6d. 

The Lauriet is another very useful costume, 
which is tailor-made to measure at 48s. 6d. The 
skirt is divided at the back, but has full pleate, 
which make the division im ptible. This 

le jacket with two 
buttons and the edge of the skirt is piped with 
tan kid. More elaborate garments can be had at 
three guineas, but all those I have mentioned 
are thoroughly workmanlike and in excel- 
lent style. ese costumes are made in 
many colours, such as petunia and moth, 
but Hyde Park Green continues to take 
thelead. A perfect fit is ensured if Mesers. 
Garrould’s form for self-measurement is 
used and an old bodice sent as a pattern. 
The usual width of the bicycling skirt 
is two and a half yards round. : 

Cloth gaiters can be had at Messrs. 
Garrould’s at a less price than I have seen 
them anywhere else. They are only half- 
a-crown the pair, in black, navy, or fawn. 
The new canvas gaiters are still more 
suitable to the present time of year, as 
they allow of ventilation and look par- 

ticularly smart in brown or tan. 

))ress materials are very expensive this 
season, and Messrs. Garrould’s is the 
only house where I have found pretty 
materials at a low price. The greatest 
bargain in this department is a figured 
alpaca at 1s. 11d. the yard; it is figured 
with a soft, indefinite pattern and has the 
effect of being shot. This can be had in 
many charming combinations of colour, 
one of the prettiest being pale blue and 
old gold. The new shot alpacas next 
claim our attention ; these can be had at 
2s. 11d. and 3s. 3d., and are as fine and 
lustrous as silk. The fashionable can- 
vanes can be had in many beautiful shades 
at 3s. 11d., and some beautiful French 
materials in silk and wool are wonderful 
value at 2s. 9d. the yard. 

Turning to the silk department we tind 
inany novelties at wonderfully low prices. 
No young lady need be in want of a 
pretty blouse whilst a beautiful shot 
tatfeta is to be had at 1s. 114d. the yard, 
in green and blue and all the latest com- 
binations of colour. Black and white 
stripe glacé{silk is to be had at the same 
low price, also black and white check, and 
; both these materials are going to be very 
’ popular. Many charming novelties are 
also to be seen in the cotton departinent, 
== the new cotton zephyrs being very beau- 
= tiful and exactly like chiné silk in effect. 
= The imantle department is also well 
stocked with novelties, and all the 
models are well up to date and most 
moderate in price. Country customers 
may be strongly recommended to send to 
Messrs. Garrould’s for patterns of materials, 
as they could not fail to be pleased with the 
result. 

Many new departments have been added 
since the enlargement of the premises, but I 
hope to deal with these on some future 
occasion. 


And has a very different and higher class circulation than that of any other 1d. journ al for women. 


AT MRS. KELSEY’S. 

I aways feel a great interest in any business 
which is carried on by a woman, and must own 
that I was quite delighted when I found that 
the well-known establishment of Messrs. Kelsey 
in Oxford -street had been under feminine 
management and slgingeor 4 for something like 
twenty years. It is such a well - conducted 
business, the goods so pretty and uncommon, 
the show-rooms so handsome and the assistants 
so attentive and nice, that I think a woman 
may feel justly proud to be the guiding spirit 
of such a place. 

“J am thoroughly fond of my business,” said 
Mrs. Kelsey to me when I found her looking 
over some new samples in her private room. 


“ey ve been in | 


‘it practically all 
my life. I super- 
intend every detail 
of my business, 
order all the 
samples, and am 
always here look- 
ing after things, 
as = know. I 
study the fashions 
a good deal, so as 
ee? to find out in time 
what is likely to be worn. Shoes depend so 
much on the fashions, and I think a woman 
is more likely to guess what ladies will like 
than a man would be, don’t you?” 

‘“Yes indeed, Mrs. Kelsey, and I have 
noticed that. you are always up-to-date with 
your goods, which shows me how well you keep 
in touch with the fashions.’y - 

_.“I try to keep pace with the times as far as 
Ican,” said Mrs. Kelsey ; “ ‘ now itis nothing 
but cycling shoes, and I haye brought out 
sev varieties. Tennis shoes have also to be 
thought of, and I hear that there is to be a 
epelarraieh for white canvas shoes this season 
or 9” 


“It must be a big business to carry on,” 
said I, “‘I wonder you look as bright as you do 
with so much on your mind.” BR =%¥ 

‘“‘T never think of my business when once the 
day is over,” replied Mrs. Kelsey. ‘I have | 
acquired the habit of casting it off entirely; so 

“— that I am always 
able to sleep. But | 
I have talked quite | 
enough about my- 
self, and I know 
you are waiting to | 
see all the novelties | 
in shoes. Ve 
dressy shoes will 
be worn out of 
doors this season, 
and I notice that 
this fashion  in- 

There is a great 


creases with every year. 
demand for smart walking shoes in black patent | 
leather, with straps embroidered with jet, and 


| 
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caps and faci of brown leather, and this 
looks very well in conjunction with a brown 
heel. Evening shoes will be chiefly in 
white _ satin, 
with the latest 


thing in 
buckles, a mix- 
ture of silver 
and paste. 
Jewelled shoes 
will be much 
worn in the 
evening on 
account of ~ 
pularity o 
jeweled trim- 
mings, and 
the 
Queen "’ 
will be worn a 
good deal, and 
articularly by 
adies who like 


hae ue 
sses. ou 
see it has a 
.- cut steel 
buckle and a 
Scurious 
pointed flap, 
such as you 
see in the 
ictures of Sir 


Biovse: Showing new 
sleeve, new revers, new 


collar, and draping under Sohn Gilbert. 


bust. The greatest 
novelty in tennis shoes is one with a felt 
sole; you see it is as light as possible, one 
must be able to run very quickly in it. It is 
made in tan leather, and is not dear at 10s. 6d. 
I have several varieties in cycling shoes, here 
are some with the soles covered with india- 
rubber discs so as to prevent the foot from 
slipping. Here are some smart-lookin cycling 
shoes in brown glacé kid at 18s. 6d., but you 
can get them in black calf at 12s. 6d., or in 
brown leather at 14s. The deck shoes I told 
you of (in white canvas with brown facings) are 
only 9s. 6d., but the buckskin ones mix with 
brown leather cost 25s. We have got a very cheap 
brown shoe for out-door wear, with two straps 
and a steel ornament at 7s. 6d. Strong clears 
boots can be had in brown leather at 12s. 6d. 

“We do a great deal in foreign outfits here, 
and also get a number of wedding orders. 
Bridesmaids nearly 
made at the same place.” 


AT MARIE MATTHEW'S. 


Youna ladies who are in want of hie new | 
etter’ than | 

ame Marie Matthew’s, of | 
There they can get a nice | 


dresses at small expense cannot do 
pay a visit to M 

485-7, Oxford-street. 
little jacket and skirt in serge or fancy cloth, 


made to order, at the extremely low price of | 


always get their shoes | 


| two and a-half guineas inclusive. Neat little 
cycling costumes with Norfolk jackets and plain 


for brown glacé kid Oxford shoes, which are | 


very thin and light and becoming to the foot. | skirts are made for 38s. 6d., and smart visiting 


The novelty of the season is the mixture of , A ahalk, 
patent leather with brown glacé kid, and it has | BOWES from four guiness anc’ & 
a. very pretty effect, as you see. Brown shoes | 


i ' sent off to a country customer when I paid my 
haxe polmied togeape of patent lees, and | visit to this establishment; it was made of 


the part where they lace up has a narrow edge d cara ‘ : 
ite : | t-coloured alpaca with white cloth facings, 
of the same; white buckskin shoes have toe- ape a with ohuie d gold sequins, with a fall 
\ waistcoat of cream-coloured silk. More dressy 
ESTABLISHED 1876. still was a dress of electric-blue cloth, made 
Pao . with deep double revers, one of blue cloth and 


Wb di | one of white. the latter edged with a beautiful 
a am OMaAas eC passementcric in soft shades of blue, gold and | 


red. The waistcoat was made of white and pink 


Court Milliner and Dressmaker. 


COUNTRY ORDERS RECEIVE SPECIAL 
ATTENTION. 


Millinery sent on Approval. 
100, REGENT ST 


LONDON, W. 


/an upstanding collar of dark blue velvet cut 


| game might be said of a fawn-coloured canvas 
\ trimmed with black and relieved with a pink. 


| 5 

ADAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 

| MAGcsvenor Square, COURT DRESSMAKER. 

") | Specialites in Evening Gowns, Trousseaux, and Indian 
\ and Colonial Outfits. : 


A very | 
retty dress at the latter price was just being : 


| chiné silk, and the neck was finished off with | 
; 4 - .._ , for Three Guineas, is not an every-day trouvaille. 
out in tabs. A heliotrope cloth lined with white 


silk was pretty enough for a wedding, and the ' Besides supplying this very desirable commodity, Madaine 
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waistcoat partially veiled with black chiffon. 
Miss Matthew is very clever at i 
evening dresses, which are at once high and 
smart. A good example was in blue bengaline 
made with the upper part of the bodice covered 
with puffings of blue chiffen kept in place by 
straps 8 ee trimmings, the sleeves were set 
in one puff to the elbow, but could be 
lengthened by the addition of under-sleeves, if 
the dress had to be worn by day. Another 
demi-toilette had the skirt in black satin and 
the bodice in very pretty dark-blue brocade, 
fi with flowers in heliotrope and green. 
The collar and yoke were made of folds of blue 
ae laid over green satin with excellent 
effect. 


AT MADAM TOMASE’S. 


Onz is always sure of finding something pretty 
when one pays a visit to Madam Tomase, for 
this clever milliner’s creations are full of origi- 
nality, and also distinguished by good taste. 
American ladies are very partial to the pro- 
ductions of Madam Tomase, and the last time 
I paid a visit to the pretty atelier at 100 Regent 
Street I found a number of dresses which 
were just going to be taken across the Atlantic 
by an American belle. One was a beautiful 
confection in purple and green gauze, figured 
with a pattern of irises and made up over 
green shot silk, the front of the bodice veiled 
with black chiffon embroidered with shaded 
sequins in mauve, green and gold., Another 
lovely dress was made in black and white 
stri gauze, over white glacé silk, and trimmed 
with insertions of black Valencienneslace. The 
sleeves were somewhat medieval in form, having 
a large puff at the elbow and a little ruffle of 
black tulle round the shoulders ; the effect was 
completed by a kind of fichu of black and 
white ribbon, watered or shot. In a different 
style was a 
shot alpaca in 
one of the most 
fashionable 
combinations of 
the moment— 
blue and green. 
This also had a 
fichu of wide 
ribbon,arranged 
in a _ cascade, 
held down at 
the waist with 
old paste but- 
tons, whence it 
fell at either 
side in short 
streamers. This 
dress was com- 
pleted by a 
pretty waist- 
coat embroi- 
dered in colour. 
Madam Tomase 
has invented an 
excellent at- 
tern for a dust 
cloak or opera 
cloak; it has 
huge rever's and 
a peculiar 
sleeve, and is 


‘ Biouse : Showing new 
sleeve and cape collar to 
bolero jacket. 


very easy to slip on and off. 


Marie Matthew 


SMART GOWNS FROM 3 GUINEAS. 


“A Good Costumier, who turns out a really nice Gown 
We have, 
however, come across one at least who can be trusted to 
do this. Her name is Marie Matthew, 437, Oxford Street. 
Marie Matthew makes up Ladies’ own materials, and her 
style and fit leave nothing to be desired.” — Society. 


. January 19th, 1895, 


435 & 437 OXFORD STREET, 


HYDE PARK, W. 


suffrage, Temperance, Education, Philanthropic Effort, Reforms, Employments; and all ‘‘Woman’s Movements.” 
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No one interested in the Progress of Women, or in Social and Moral Reforms, fails to 
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A CHAT WITH MR. GREGG. 


‘* How many pairs of gloves does a young lady 
want when she is going to be married ? ”’ 

It was one of my innumerable correspondents 
who asked me this question, with a view to 
assistance in the matter of her trousseau, and I 
flew off at once to my friend Mr. Gregg, in order 
that he might give me the benefit of his advice. 

“You have come just at the right moment,” 
said Mr. Gregg, smilingly, ‘‘ for I have just been 
sending off all the gloves, stockings, and hand- 
kerchiefs for a young lady’s trousseau, so I have 
all the details fresh in my mind: I get a good 
many orders of this kind, for ladies seem to 
prefer to get all these things from a specialist 
when they want them very nice. Ladies want 
to start with a good stock of gloves when they 
are getting married; yet I would not advise 
them to get too many at the time, on account of 
the changes of fashion. The bride I was speak- 
ing of has ordered thre2 dozen and a half pairs 
of gloves, and the same of stockings, and I 
should say that was exactly the right amount 
to suggest to your correspondent.” 

“Three dozen and a-half sounds just right,” 
I replied; “* I wish you would tell ine how many 
of each kind she ordered.” 

“We will begin with the hosiery,” said Mr. 
Gregg, obligingly, as he opened some long boxes 
containing fairy-like films of silk and lace; | 
“the young lady is going to have six pairs of 
very fine white stockuigs, similar to these, six | 
pairs of this pretty brown, which is known as 
kid-bronze, the same amount of open work tan | 
hosiery, and an equal quantity of plain tan 
stockings with silk clocks. She is only having | 
SIx pairs of black stockings for day wear, 
embroidered with different colours (in pink, 
heliotrope. blue, green, yed, and white), and six 
pairs of black Lisle thread for evening wear; they | 
are Enelish-made and ribbed, as vou see, and | 


Novelties 


LADIES 


Edgware Road, 
J 


Hyde Park, W. 
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in all Departments. 


Parisian Millinery, 


Choice Silks and 


Dress 


Materials. 


SHOULD INSPECT GARROULD'S 


NEW CYCLING COSTUMES. 


In the Ladies’ Tailoring Department may now be seen all the latest and most _ 
approved Styles for Cycling. Tailor-made throughout from 45s. 6d. ~ 


E. & R. GARROULD, 


150, 152, 154, 156, 158, 160, EDGWARE ROAD, HYDE PARK, 


LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘GARROULD, LONDON.” 


in England would, of course, have more black 
stockings in her trousseau, but this lady is going 
out to India, where light colours are needed.” 

“Six pairs of white stockings seem a good 
many,” I said thoughtfully ; ‘do you think they 
can be coming into fashion again, Mr. Gregg?” 

‘‘They will be a good deal worn in the even- 


ing this season,”’ replied Mr. Gregg; ‘“‘ white satin | 


shoes and white silk stockings will be the in- 
variable accompaniment of white dresses, and a 


bride seldom wears anything but white when | 


she goes to parties for the first three months 
after her marriage. So a good many white 
stockings form part of a bridal trousseau. If 


broidered with colour, would cost ,about half-a- 
‘crown a pair, and these tan ones I showed you 
' just now are only 1s. 114d. I must not forget 
; to show you the new pattern in ‘clocks.’ There 
\is a great fancy just now for having all the 
‘ornamentation at the side of the stccking.”’ 
‘Now tell me all about the gloves,” 

' There were six pairs of kid gloves 
‘in all the newest shades for afternoon wear, 
the delicate tints which have superseded dead 
white.” Here Mr. Gregg produced six lovely 
| pairs of gloves in the most exquisite shades: 
| mastic, champagne, yellow ducks-foot, silver 
| grey, eau-de-nil, and moth. ‘Six pairs of 


the lady gets tired of them after a little while, | gloves in different tones of yellow, six in biscuit, 
she can always send them back to me, and IJ | colour, six pair of chevrette, suédes in tan and 
can get them dyed beautifully for her. These | drab for wearing with tailor gowns, three pairs 
silk stockings look so well when they are dyed of real white doeskin, just the same as what 
tan-colour ; but, of course, I can get them dyed | the soldiers wear. as they are nice for bicycling. 


ladies like them because they are made with a | 


very small ankle. A lady who was going to live | 


in any shade to natch adress. You know that 
is a speciality of mine.” 

‘‘T should like to see the stockings she will 
wear on her wedding day,” I remarked. 

Mr. Gregg disclosed the prettiest pair of 
stockings imaginable. They were in fine white 
silk, with the whole of the front covered with 
the most delicate open work embroidery, in 
curved diagonal lines. 

“That is a reproduction of an old design,” 
said Mr. Gregg. “it can only be had at 92, 
Bond-street. 


to Miss Fanny Moody, the great singer, and 
she most kindly lent it to me that I night have 
it copied.” 

* And are these stockings very expensive ?”’ 

“They vary very much in price,” was the 
reply, ‘* but you know I keep goods at quite 
moderitte prices. although I live in Bond-street. 
Those very fine white silk embroidered stockings 


would cost about a guinea the pair, but I have | 


some which look almost as good, striped with 


lace. at Sx. 11d. The black stockings, em- | 


The stocking from which that | 
was copied was a hundred years old; it belongs | 


| These gloves cost 5s. 6d. the pair, but they 
i wear for ever, and when they are soiled they 
| should be put on w glove tree and pipeclayed. 
' Then there were six pairs of white kid evening 
| gloves, long enough to turn the elbow, and a pair 
' of dark red waterproof gloves for riding. A dozen 
' fancy handkerchiefs were included in the trous- 
| seau, with pretty coloured borders, so that thev 
' could be worn with cotton blouses, and lam vlad 
| tosay she gave a good order for that Irish gentle- 
| woman in reduced circuinstances who works so 
beautifully for me, for T am always very glad to 
get orders for her. They are not expensive. 
! Here are some mounted on the best French lawn 
at only 1s. 9$d., and you see how pretty the, 
are, with their dainty lace borders held down at 
each corner by an appliqué leaf. I never 
recommend brides to buy many real lace hand- 
kerchiefs, as they are so likely to receive them 
as gifts.” ~ 

I left the pretty atelier, 92, Bond-street, not 
without asigh of envy at the thought of the voung 
lady who was going to revel in so many dozens 
of Mr. Gregg’s beautiful gloves. 


| 


Read “The Woman’s Signal” with interest, while to t! 


ie housewife it 1s most valuable. 
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IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


GALA. 
VIOLET. - NEW ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
SMART TAILOR-MADE CAPE, ; LEADING FASHIONS Tailor-made Jacket, in black cheviot, unlined, 21/- 
in all aie of GRATIS AND POST FREE. With sleeves lined silk, 25/6. Lined silk 
Box cloths, 27/6. ; throughout, 35/6. 


P P : Length of material for skirt, 16/9. 
Lined with silk, 37/6 GOODS SENT ON APPROVAL. H 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD ST. 


Goods sent on — “— 
approval, if busi- ct B)eont cece Dee ¢ od i 
ness ‘reference 
accompanies 
order. 


HUMBER 
CYCLING SHOE. 


Price List on| 4 a 
_ Application. : 


‘ “THE LADY.”— 


tsioats ts fata erella aia AT KELSEY’S, OXFORD STREET. 


Cycling Gowns, goloshed with QNE of the most important items for the completion of a reallPsmart cycling outtit is a well- 
Brown, Patent or Calf, 25/- made shoe, and nowhere will a better assortment be found than at KELSEy’s, 482, Oxford 
a = __\ gtreet. The quality and cut of all the goods sold at this establishment are excellent, and the © ?—————_——___— 
prices are strictly popular. Acharming shoe in black patent leather (No. 1), effectively brogued, is highly recommended. It has Scafe’s patent soles, with indiarubber disc, 
which effectually prevent the foot from slipping on the pedals,and are also comfortable in walking. The price of this very smart shoe is 18s. 6d. Good models in blacking 
leather are 12s. 6d., in brown glacé kid 18s . 

The daintiest footgear of all will be found in white buckskin shoes, prettily brogued and ornamented with pointed toe-caps. These smart shoes are only 14s. 6d., 
and nothing looks better with a costume faced with white cloth, especially if the outfit is com pleted by white dogskin gloves. om 


Excellence of Shape. J. S. GREGG, Glove, Hose & Fan Specialist. Moderate charges 


Carriage Paid on 8. GREGG holds a large and well-assorted Stock of Ladies’ Gloves and 
all Purchases e Hosiery in all the latest Novelties, suitable for Spring and Summer Wear. _ Any 
over 20/- Glove fitted previousjto purchase,.cut-and quality guaranteed. 


LADIES’ BLACK CASHMERE HOSE. All sizes, full fashioned, Plain and 2/1 Ribbed, 1/93 to 4/11 Pair. — 

A large selection of LADIES’ CASHMERE HOSIERY (Black), in 1 and 1 Rib, 5 and 2 Rib, and 6 and 3 Rib, 
from 1/11. There are very fashionable. 

LADIES’ BLACK SPUN SILK HOSE. from 2/6 to 8/6 Pair. 

LADIES’ SANDAL LACE SPUN SILK HOSE, 2/11, 3/6, 4/11, and 6/11 Pair. In Black, Tane, and Browns. 

LADIES’ DROP STITCH THREAD HOSE, 1/11 Pair. In Black, Tans, and Bronze, to match Shoes. 

LADIES’ CASHMERE HOSE. Embroidered Colours, full fashioned, from 1/9 to 6/11 Pair. 

LATEST NOVELTIES IN LACE ENTIRE, embroidered Fronts, Coloured Clox, and Lace ankles, not 
procurable elsewhere. 

ENGLISH MADE HOSE, wide rib, black thread, full fashioned, 3/6. 

LADIES’ LISLE HOSE, plain. and with Embroidered and Sandal Lace Fronts, 1/114 ‘to 6/11. 

An immense variety of LADIES’ SILK HOSIERY in Sandal Lace, Lace, Embroidered, Coloured Fronts, 

Coloured Clox, on White, Black, and all the leading Shades; very suitable for evening wear. 


a = mS % . Speciality Glove and Hosiery Department :— 
“ ; - » First Floor: 92. NEW BOND STREET oad 


« Colour nchangeable. 


~ 
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press, with its rapid diffusion of ideas, was 
in its infancy, far greater responsibility 
could be, and indeed had to be, undertaken 
abroad by individuals than can be the case 
under modern conditions; and it was to 
the one great Anglo-Indian ruler just 
named that the abolition of Suttee was due. 
He issued a proclamation absolutely pro- 
hibiting the practice. A deputation of 
priests waited upon him and pointed out to 
him that the law and religion of their 
country required that they should facilitate 
the ardent desire of every widow to be burnt 
alive with her dead husband’s corpse. To 
this Lord William Bentinck replied that he 
regretted to interfere with their law and 
their religion, but that his law and his 
religion forbade murder, so that it was his 
intention to hang every Brahmin who hap- 
pened to be around at any future Suttee. 
Perhaps the consequences of this insist 
ence upon the ordinary decencies of civiliza- 
tion not having been disastrous, it might 
equally not be fatal if British judges in 
India now were instructed that British 
ideas are to have some influence in 
matters of social reform. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER.’ 


Lorp SauisBuryY’s utterance (given verbatim in 
Miss Stewart’s report on page 293) as to his own 
opinion about women’s suffrage is no news. 
It has long been known that both Lord Salis- 
bury and his nephew, Mr. Balfour, are in 
favour of the women’s vote. It is also no news 
that those members of the present Government 
who still call themselves Liberals are the most 
ardent enemies of the application of their own 
long-vaunted ‘‘ Liberal” principles to the other 
sex of humanity. Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Duke of Devonshire were determined foes of 
the freedom of women when they were 
colleagues of the most resolute and powerful 
enemy that we have had, namely, Mr. Glad- 
stone. Mr. Chamberlain and the Duke of 
Devonshire have taken over their enmity to 
women’s freedom with them to Conservatism. 
In this matter, at least, Mr. Chamberlain has 
not undergone a change. 


Though it is necessary to continue to act as 
if we supposed that the Women’s Suffrage Bill 
will come on in due course on May 20th, there 
is a great likelihood that it may not do so. 
Mr. Balfour has announced that under certain 
circumstances the Government will requisition 
the date for their business. Still, all efforts 
should be put forth to induce members to 
promise to attend and vote if the measure does, 
after all, come to the vote. 

* * * 

It is announced that Princess Beatrice has 
been made by the Queen Governor of the Isle 
of Wight. This appointment now has but 
small meaning, but in stormier times it was of 
consequence, and it is interesting to recall that 
during the great civil war the island was de- 
fended for a considerable period by the wife of 
its Governor. 


It is characteristic of the consideration and 
tact of the Princess of Wales that she is giving 
some of the orders for her daughter’s trousseau 
in Edinburgh and some in Dublin, as well as in 
The Princess has some of her own 


London. 
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dresses ak season from the leading tradesmen 
of each of the ag she 


Princess en is 26. No one of the Prince 
of Wales’s family has married very young. 
This is a far better example to set to the great 
public that is affected by Royal examples than 
that of the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh. 
who have turned each of their poor little girls 
out of the home nest to accept the heavy 
responsibilities of marriage as soon as they 
reached the age of 17. It is proved beyond a 
doubt that, hygienically speaking, a girl should 
not marry before 21; both her own health and | 
the life of her chiliren are then more secure 
than in an earlier spuaerinnr: 


Miss Frances E. Willard ¢ arrived at South- 
ampton on Wednesday last by the s.s. Paris, 
accompanied by Miss Anna Gordon, her private 
secretary and travelling companion, and Miss 
Maxwell, head of the St. Botolph Gymnasium, 
in Boston. She was met on her arrival by 
Lady Henry Somerset and Mrs. Pearsall Smith. 
Miss Willard has come to England to be pre- 
sent at the annual meetings of the National 
British Women’s Temperance Association, and 
will be the guest of Lady Henry Somerset 
during the summer. During the voyage Miss 
Willard addressed the passengers by request, 
and at a concert, which was given on board the 
night before landing, Miss Maxwell recited Miss , 
Willard’s lines on the Union Jack, which | 
elicited the weinest applenes, 


Referring to our nrtidle last week on the 
sweating bath, or ‘“‘ Buisson,” system of treating 
hydrophobia, the following letter, addressed to 
Miss Cobbe by Mrs. William Grey, the founder 
of Girls’ High Schools, will be read with 
interest : 

41, Stanhope-gardens, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 

My Dzar FRANCcEs,—Though scarcely able to 
write, I must try and tell you what I think will 
interest you, and perhaps through you the 
general public, apropos of Dr. Buisson’s cure 
for hydrophobia. 

My dear old friend, the late Sir John Drum- 
mond Hay, who was so many years our Minister 
in Morocco, told me once, long before Pasteur’s 
time, that the Arabs there cured hydrophobia by 
sweating. The patient was swathed in woollen 
covering till all but smothered, placed in a small 
tent (these tents are always of black camels’ hair, 
much more impervious than canvas), the tent 
closed so as to exclude air as much as possible, 
and then left till the profuse perspiration had 
carried off the poison. Sir John’s Arab in. 
formant told him that the cure was infallible. 
God grant that Buisson’s system may explode 
that infernal Pasteur poison ! : 

God bless you !—Yours affectionately, 

M. G. Grey. 
x 6 a 

‘There is a very fair proportion of ladies’ 
names in the new Academy catalogue, but there 
is no picture from a woman’s brush that will 
secure general attention as Henrietta Rae’s did 
two years ago. A lady’s picture, however, is 
one of those bought by the Chantrey trustees for 
the nation. 


Henrietta Rae has two pictures, as admirably 
painted as most of her work, but so totally 
unlike her style that they would never be 
recognised. One is a ‘‘purply”’ landscape, the 
other the por trait Hoe a Bee anicial Mayor. 


Mrs. Jopling hae two Teas in the pastel | 


room, and an excellent picture named ‘ Blue | 


and White,” and showing two girls washing up 


fine china, they being dressed in the style of the | 


early part of the century. It is a sign of the 
times that this pretty picture has been bought 
for an’advertisement of a soap. 
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Miss Margaret Dickess 1 is peeve artist from 
whom there is sure to be careful and marked 
work. Her subject is on the line this year, and 
represents Swift teaching the little Stella to 
write. ‘‘Compassion,” by Florence Reason, 
hangs in the neighbourhood of Miss Dicksee’s 
picture ; it is a scene described in Pepys’ diary, 
a man receiving from a window a naked child, 
the last surviving one of a family stricken by 
the plague, whose sad parents have decided to 
part with him in order to let him have a chance 
| of escape. Another piece of marked work is 
Ethel Wright's “ ork Bejecten: e 


Helen Cridland 1 has a caplal picture, a party 
of domestic pets standing awe-struck before an 
| Indian god of strange shape and coal-blackness. 
| As usual, however, the ladies shine most 


generally in flower-painting, many excellent 
examples of this easily accessible model being 


there. 
* % * 


Princess Louise opened on April 27th the 
Food and Cookery Exhibition held at no less a 
place than the Imperial Institute. The lessons 
in cookery, shown in progress, are always 
amongst the most interesting features of these 
displays; the boys of certain Board and other 
| elementary schools and the soldiers from Alder- 
| shot being conspicuous examples of how 
| willingly the other sex will take to cookery— 
| in which, indeed, we cannot deny that they 

' succeed, professionally, to the highest degree. 
|The Army School from Aldershot illustrated 
: the preparation of three good meals a day at a 
‘ total cost of 83d. A new feature of instruction 

in cookery, as delivered to married people in 

barracks, by command of H.R.H. the Duke of 

Connaught, has been added. An interesting 

feature of the show was the antique kitchen 
furniture and the cooking utensils shown in the 
annexe. Among these were old Cromwellian and 
Queen Anne tables, Chippendale chairs with 
wooden seats, Jacobean corner cupboards, an 
old bread hutch, carved and inlaid oak dressers, 
curious old caddies, trivets, tankards, kettlles, 
cauldrons and urns, with pewter tureens. 
* * BY 

The exhibit made for Messrs. Bolland «& Son, 
of Chester, by their London representatives, 
Cosenza & Co., of Wigmore-street, excited the 
lively interest of Princess Louise when she 
opened the exhibition. Bollands have a vested 
interest in our Royal weddings, having supplied 
cakes for the marriages of all the Queen’s 
children, and the Princess’s interest was 
specially engaged by the photograph which was 
shown to her of the cake made for her own 
marriage with the Marquis of Lorne in March, 
1871. H.R.H. graciously accepted a piece of 
cake offered her by M. Balestier, of Cosenza 
& Co. The model exhibited was that of the 
cake made for the Duke of York’s marriage. 

%* a 2 


Messrs. Cosenza are also the agents for the 
well-known ‘ Maggi’s soups,” that are justly 
described as “‘a culinary revolution.” Crowds 
of visitors tasted the excellent clear soup, or 
“consommé,”’ which, being made at once, 
simply by removing the gelatinous preparation 
from its tube and dissolving it in hot water, 
could be readily supplied to the passers-by. 
The ** potages,” or thick soups, which require a 
certain short period of boiling, were not ‘on 
tap,” but hundreds of visitors, after tasting the 
' excellence of the consommé, were pleased to 
| take away «roll of one of the other varieties 
| of soup preparations, and they will be heartily 
| glad that they did so, for these remarkable pre- 
parations make excellent and reudy-flavoured 
soup without any trouble and at a trivial 
' expense. 


A gold medal was awarded in the farinaceous 
food department to that excellent preparation of 
grain, Florador. This is actually the tenth gold 
medal that the preparation has received. The 
stand on which it was exhibited was very 
handsome, the blancmanges, puddings, shapes 
and various dainties that are easily made from 
that delicate preparation being much admired. 
Florador is a comparatively new food prepara- 
tion from fine grain, so that its attaining its 
decade of medals is the more remarkable. 


% * 


Cerebos salt was shown running through a 
tiny conduit pipe, so that its extreme fineness 
was apparent at once. It looked as dainty and 
delicate as possible, and for its refinement and 
elegance alone attracted the housewife who 
cares for the appearance of her table, before the 
large type information as to the medical 
testimony of its value to strength and digestion 
as a condiment was read. 


ne 


Women may be thought to have conquered 
in the medical world when appointments of a 
public character are freely opened to them. It 
is becoming by no means unusual for advertise- 
ments now to state that the medical officer of a 
public institution may be either a fully qualified 
man or woman. The Chelsea Guardians adver- 
tised to that effect recently, but as a fact 
appointed the man candidate. Now here, in Edin- 
burgh, which only a quarter of a century ago was 
the scene of the apparently hopeless fight of the 
first band of female medical students in seeking 
education and a degree, the following adver- 
tisementis appearing : ‘‘ Medical Officer (qualified 
resident) wanted for Craiglockhart Poorhouse, 
Edinburgh. To enter on duties in the beginning 
of May. Salary at the rate of £80 per annum, 
with board. The appointment is open to male 
or female candidates.” 


* * * 


Here is another fruit of the ‘“ benevolence” 
that was at work in passing the Factory Acts’ 
prohibitions of the labour of women :—‘* The 
Home Secretary has made an additional special 
rule prohibiting the employment of women in 
certain processes connected with the manufac- 
ture of white lead, and a copy of it has just been 
laid before Parliament.” 


* * * 


Some persons seem to suppose that this pro- 
hibition to work and earn will affect only a few 
women who are employed in the dangerous 
processes (“‘ stoves ” and “white beds’’), but 
the fact is that no woman works extensively at 
these; all take their turn, and if women are 
unable to do so, they will utterly lose their 
employment, so that at Newcastle alone 800 
women will be turned adrift at once. A corre- 
spondent writes on this subject that, ‘in conse- 
quence of the precautions now enforced, the 
danger to health is not what it was, and is very 
much exaggerated by some people. The hours 
are so short and the wages so good that even a 
| man might not despise them.”’ 


* * * 


It is obviously most necessary for every 
sanitary precaution yet devised to be employed 
in all such dangerous trades. But after that 
is ordered, and its being done enforced by the 
law, surely it should be left to individuals them- 


selves to decide whether they will engage in a 


particular risky trade or not, and this irrespec- 
tive of sex. 


‘WOMAN UNDER MONASTICISM.”” 


Tury who wrote history in olden times told 
us of nothing but battles,.of the lives and 
personal 
their marriages, children, and so forth, the gain 
or loss of provinces. 
historians come the constitutional writers, who 
show us by what laws and unwritten customs 
that great Fetish of every true Briton, the 
Constitution, was built up. Last, but not least, 
come the social historians, who seek to raise the 
curtain that conceals the doings of the people, 
their social condition, what they thought, the 
springs of their actions, how they spoke, 
dressed, what they ate; their very songs yield 
grist for a thoughtful mind, and are material 
on which to base important inferences. 
Eckenstein raises for us the curtain that con- 
ceals life in the nunneries. 
of us lack a knowledge of history that would 
allow us to compare the life of the nun with the 
common life. Itis to be hoped that one day 
our author will carry on this. branch of her 
studies; the training that she has already 
undergone would pe valuable for such a com- 
parison. 

if we conclude that life was much fuller, 
freer inside the convent than it was without. 
Few women sacrifice wifehood and motherhood 
without a substantial quid pro quo; we may be 
pretty sure that “the 
the whole matter carefu 
self-denial, pure desire to serve the community 
had less to A 

monly supposed. Definite work, the constant 
stream oO 
enjoyed, the society of persons interested in 
similar aims, the study of books even when 
almost entirely devotional, the division of the 
day by canonical hours, must have tended to 
lessen the monotony which prevailed in and 
blighted the home of the “‘ unprofessed”” woman. 
The nuns stood high in the common regard; 
lands and wealth were often given them, even 
in the donor’s lifetime. 
tion at a nunnery secured a woman the title of 
‘‘ Madame,” which used to be the monopoly of 
the upper classes, a pleasant variation from our 
ugly titles, Miss and Mrs. 


In the year 1480 we find certain directions for 
the consecration of nuns in the diocese of 
Lincoln :— 


the service, is directed to offer words of advice 
to the newly professed nuns, which begin as 
follows: ‘ Daughters and virgins, now that you 
are married and espoused to Him that is above 
king or kaysor, Jesus Christ, meet it is and so 
must you from henceforth in token of the same 
be called madame or ladye.’”’ 


became gradually more restricted. 
in the early days of English Christianity they 
had much liberty. 
their husbands for a monastery, that the nuns 
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@ Book of the ibour. 


(Second Nottee.) 
LIFE IN THE CONVENT. 


appearance of exalted individuals, 
After these personal 


Miss 
Unhappily most 


Meanwhile we shall not be far wrong 


richer, 


rofessed ” summed up 
,and that fanaticism, 


o with their decision than is com- 


visitors that all great monasteries 


Strange to say, educa- 


MADAME OR LADYE. 


‘In these, the bishop, at the conclusion of 


Even if a lady had only been educated in a 


nunnery, and married afterwards, she stickled 
for the superior title. 


Thus Dan Chaucer’s 
Reeve, tells us of the miller’s wife, who had been 
‘‘i-fostryd in a nonnerye, and whom no one 
durst call but madame.” 

Minute details of life in the monasteries are 


mainly to be obtained at a comparatively late 


date. Itis almost certain that the liberty of 
nuns, at any rate after the twelfth century, 
Probably 


That wives should leave 


should live in friendship with men in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth centuries, as did Radegund 
with Fortunatus, Aebbe with Cuthbert, 
undoubtedly meant a high degree of liberty. 
Whether the humbler nuns enjoyed an equal 
cannot tell. Miss 


* “ Woman under Monasticism.” Chapters on Saint Lore 


and Convent Life between a.p. 500 and a.p. 1500. By Lina 
Messrs. C. J. 


Eckenstein. 


Cambridge University Press. 
Clay. 


Price lis. 


they had numbered seven: matins, prime, 
tierce, sext, none, vespers, compline. 
Eckenstein only explains none as noon, and 
vespers as 3 p.m. ; 
night. 
were taught between this hour and tierce. 
Shortly after prime the nuns had a meal, then 
a principal meal in the refectory at nine or ten; 
but on 
until “‘nones,” except “ the 
in hay or corn with travail great,” when the 
abbess allowed them to eat earlier. 
at the early hour they slept and kept silence until 
‘“nones,”’ when work was resumed up to evensong. 
Supper seems to have been served a 
of our afternoon tea. After it the ladies read lives 
of holy men until the bell summoned them to 
compline, when they retired to the dormitory. 
We are told that in some houses curtains 
separated the beds. It seems remarkable that, 
in a day cut up by seven religious services and 
at least three meals, the nuns found time for 
anything else. 


in the twelfth century. 
$24 folio parchment leaves, 
history of the world taken from 
with digressions into philosophy; moral specula- 
tion and secular writings generally. 
made the profound observation that these also 
were the product of the Holy Spirit. Pictures 
stood alongside the text, sometimes three on @ 
page, sometimes full page. 
abbess gives proof of great imaginative power 
and excellent ability. 4 
numbers Herrad among the most imaginative 
painters the world has known. 
verses i 
charming prose address to the ‘‘ Sweet maidens 
of Christ, who are working as though in the 
vineyard of the Lord; may He grant grace and 
glory unto them. I was thinking of your happl- 
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matins were sung at mid- 
Prime was probably 5 a.m. Children 


Wednesdays and Fridays they fasted 
swink and sweat 


After eating 


ut the hour 


It is pointed out that ritual 
w more elaborate, and so much time was 


consumed by devotion that other occupations of 
the nuns, which at.one time were serviceable to 
art and literature, deteriorated, indolence and 
ease crept in between constantly recurring 
devotions. 


THE NUNS’ WORK 


must always have been various, as some con- 
vents were wealthy, used by high-born ladies, 
whereas others were poor. 
the latter that the nuns took turns in house and 
kitchen work, field and farm labour. 
of the sick and of guests, teaching of children, 
making decoctions, essences, and so forth must 
have taken up time. 
were the literary works of the nuns, and these 
our author dwells on to a considerable extent. 
They made embroideries, priestly vestments and 
tapestries of genuine artistic excellence, th>y 
copied manuscripts and added _ illuminations 
which sometimes show great originality. Occa- 
sionally they seem to have written hymns or 
religious works of their own. 
made to the 
governors. 
more common among German women. 
here be remembered that Miss Eckenstein’s book 
is confined to England andGermany. Amongst 
the poems of Fortunatus are two which modern 
criticism now attributes to Radegund ; several 
abbesses wrote excellent letters to Boniface ; 
and we have quite a long list of German nuns: 
Hrotsvith, who wrote Latin dramas, Hildegard 
of Bingen, Elizabeth of Schonau, 
Matildas, and Gertrude of Helfta. 
work by anun is Herrad’s “Garden of Delights,” 


It was probably in 


The care 


Not the least important 


Allusion has been 

fact that Saxon women were able 
Literary ability seems to have been 
It must 


the two 
A typical 


roduced at an Alsatian nunnery by the abbess 
The work consisted of 
and is a prose 
the Bible, but 
Herrad 
In these last the 
The painter Gérard 


There are 
addressed to the nuns, and quite a 


ness, when, like a bee guided by the inspiring 
God, I drew from many flowers of sacred an 


philosophic writing this book called the ‘ Garden 


of Delights,’ and I have put it together to the 
praise of Christ and the Church, and to your 
enjoyment, as though into a sweet honeycom). 
Of course such a book would be carefully studied 
after vespers. It is amusing to note that among 
the vanities were two mannikins to be moved 
by threads. (Gérard was the last to handle 
Herrad’s great work. It was burned in the 
Strasburg library when the Germans bombarde 
the city in 1870. ; 

Many beautiful embroideries and tapestries 
were presented to the clergy, and Boniface 
acknowledges parchment MSS. of sacred writings 
written in gold, the work o the nuns. 


- 
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A CURIOUS CHARTER. 


Nuns do not seem to have been so very 
ascetic as many people fancy. In a highly 
interesting chapter on the internal arrangements 
of the convent, Miss Eckenstein tells us of an 
interesting document coming from Barking 
Nunnery, written in English, about the year 
1400. kk is called ‘“‘Charthe longynge to the 
office of the Celeresse,” and seems to have been 
a charter of the nuns’ rights in the way of 
eating. It tells the cellaress all the rents she 
is to receive on behalf of Barking. She is to 
buy and sell, kill 22 oxen yearly, provide herrings 
and salt fish for Lent, pay certain wages, dis- 
tribute butter in ‘“cobbets,” allow each lady a 
daily pound of bread to serve for all her meals. 
Appetites don’t appear to have been foolishly 
delicate. On a certain feast-day eachJady is to 
have half a goose; at the said feast the clerk 
is to ask for one hen or else a cock to each lady. 
It is also good to see that, as the outgoing nun 
finished her week in the kitchen, she is directed 
to leave the vessels clean, and to kneel down 
before the assembled convent members, saying, 
‘¢ Blessed be the Lord that has never failed me ”’ ; 
whereupon the incoming nun had to say, ‘‘ Lord, 
to my helping take Thou heed.” 

A centre of refinement would be found in 
each nunnery. There existed special directions, 
especially in Sion (near Isleworth, on the 
Thames), as to how the ladies were to behave to 
each other and to the abbess or prioress. It 
would be interesting to know exactly how much 
of our refinement is due to nuns. They are 
directed to put away cups and spoons “ honest 
and clean,” not to spit in the lavatory, or 
“jutte up ” the water on another; but they are 
not to be squeamish about attending on the sick, 
for patience there may secure them an ever- 
lasting crown. 


THE NUNS INSPIRED MEN 


to write works for them. This is periecny 

natural, since their lives were more beautiful 

and refined than those of ordinary women. 

Amongst these writings Miss Eckenstein notes 

Thomas de Hales’ beautiful poem. He was a 

doctor of the Sorbonne, known in all civilised 

western lands. He calls the poem a Luve Ron 

(love song). A closing stanza is :— 

“Tf ever thou sittest lonely, draw forth this 
little writing, 

Sing it with sweet tones, and do as I bid thee. 

He who has sent thee a greeting, God Almighty, 
be with thee, 

And receive thee in His bower high up in 
heaven where He sits, 

And may he have good ending who has written 
this little song.” 2 yee epece 

The poem describes the beauty of Christ, the 
nun’s lover. 

The Aneren Riwle (anchoresses’ rule) was 
written in south-western England, probably by 
a Dominican friar. He thinks nuns should 
only vow obedience, chastity, steadfastness, and 
observes that “true recluses are indeed birds of 
heaven, that fly aloft and sit on the green 
boughs singing merrily.’”’ Ealdhelm’s ‘“ Praise 
of Virginity’ has already been mentioned, as 
also “The Mirror of Our Lady,” attributed to 
Thomas Gascoigne. A most curious treatise is 
called “‘ Hali Meidenhad * (Holy Maidenhood), 
where the writer gives reasons that are almost 
grotesque for women entering a nunnery. Here 
is a portion of the passage our author quotes :— 
‘“‘ And how, I ask, though it may seem odious, 


HOW DOES THE WIFE STAND 


who, when she comes in, hears her child 
scream, sees the cat at the flitch and the 
hound at the hide? Her cake is burning on 
the stone hearth, her calf is sucking up the milk, 
the earthen pot is overflowing into the fire, and 
the churl is scolding. Though it be an odious 
tale, it ought, maiden, to deter thee more 
strongly from marriage, for it does not seem 
easy to her who has tried it.” He winds up 
with the general opinion that in marriage the 
‘‘ vexation in every case exceeds the joy.” 
Gradually the monasteries lost their prestige. 
Learning was finding its home in the Universi- 
ties, the towns were becoming more and mpre 
the centres of wealth, influence, government, 
trade, manufacture. Under these circumstances, 
‘nonasteries could not maintain their early posi- 
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tion. As time had gone on, the women in mixed 
monasteries had become separated from the men, 
which can hardly have been good for either. 
Undoubtedly the monastic system was doomed 
to decay, but it is an error to imagine that no 
reform was attempted by the Roman Church, 
and that it was left to Protestants to lay ruthless 
hands upon monastic institutions. Papal bulls 
were issued in the 14th and 15th centuries with 
a view to reform. The Councils of Constance 
(1415) and Basel (1418) urged the same need. 
In England there were many visitations often 
commanded by the Pope. As early as 1279 
the Archbishop of Canterbury visited Godstow 
and found fault with various matters, such as 
the friendships the nuns made with Oxford 
students, and such visitations and complaints 
were very common. Complaints largely relate 
to mismanagement on the part of the prioress, 
who was not infrequently a bad administrator. 

The story of the dissolution is a melancholy 
one. Miss Eckenstein regards it as premature 
in England. For some time before there had 
been growing -indifference to the intellectual 
acquirements of women; afterwards it was 
complete. Even the divine Fuller (died 1661) 
says of the convents “they were good she 
schools, wherein girls and maids were taught,” 
and expresses regret at their discontinuance. 
Gasquet holds that the systematic education of 
women was absolutely extinguished by the 
dissolution, and that extinction lasted for 
three centuries. It is instructive to note, 
especially in view of the recent decisions at 
Cambridge and Oxford not to grant degrees 
to women, that in many cases the women’s con- 
vents and lands attached to them went to 


ENDOW MEN’S COLLEGES. 


We learn that very few of the nuns married 
when they regained a freedom they did not care 
for. Before the final dissolution in 1539 some 
who R gsieare had been offered freedom pre- 
ferred to continue their convent life, and after 
the rebellion known as the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
some monasteries and nunneries were restored 
for a time, the inmates gladly returning. In 
the earlier dissolution, 1536, quite a number 
of abbesses bought reprieves for their houses, 
some of them by heavy sums. One abbess, 
Florence of Amesbury, declined to be bribed 
or bullied into surrender to the king. She was 
deposed and succeeded by a more pliable 
woman. Doubtless some of the stories as to 
scandalous living were true, but it would be 
ridiculous to impute such to all nunneries. 

It is worthy of note how many great abbesses 
were adored by the nuns, and how, when the 
abbess was an able governor, these great com- 
munities of women seem to have lived with 
scarcely a hitch. C. S. BREMNER, 


PROGRESSING TRUTH. 


Oncrk to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the 
good or evil side ; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering 
each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the 
sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by for ever ‘twixt that 
darkness and that light. 


New occasions teach new duties; Time makes 
ancient good uncouth ; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would 
keep abreast of Truth ; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires ! we ourselves 
must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our ‘“ Mayflower” and steer boldly 
through the desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s 
blood-rusted key. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 


Le 


THE REDEEMED MINORITY. 


TueRE has always been and there always will 
be the brave advancing minority, the world’s 
hope, the invincible few—not a remnant, m¢an- 
ing something left over, but a leadership, keep- 
ing in the van of thought, bearing and daring 
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[MORE ABOUT THE NEW 
FOOD PREPARATION. 


Tue particulars now being published of a new 
nourishing, stimulating, and vitalising Food 
Beverage, the merits of which have already 
been recognised to an extent hitherto unknown 
in the history of any preparation, are really 
remarkable. 

It is not a drug or a curative medicine in any 
sense of the word, yet it builds up strength and 
vigour by imparting nourishment, and possessing 
strengthening, stimulative, and restorative quali- 
ties unsurpassed by any other Food Beverage. 

The majority of men and women have, from 
their very childhood, been so accustomed to 
fly to nauseous drugs and medicines, that it 
is a difficult matter to get them to believe that 
strenyth and muscular activity, rosy cheeks, 
and health can be obtained without the use 
of such aid. It can, however, be done. 

A Food Beverage such as Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa, with its unique powers of nutriment 
and exceptional vitalising properties, is a means 
whereby strength and nervous energy is gained 
as a rational outcome of increased vitality and 
the pleasing consequence of greater nourish- 
ment and sustenant force. 

It aids the digestive powers, and is invaluable 
to tired men and delicate women and children. 

It has the refreshing properties of fine tea, 
the nourishment of the best cocoas, and a tonic 
and recuperative possessed by neither, and can 
be used in all cases where tea and coffee are 
prohibited. 

It is not a medicine, but a unique and wonder- 
ful Food Beverage. 

The wonderful African Kola nut which it con- 
tains has concentrated powers of nutriment, 
and imparts stamina and staying powers, adds 
to power of endurance, and enables those who 

| use it to undergo greater physical exertion and 
fatigue. 

The unique vitalising and restorative powers 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa are being recognised to 
an extent hitherto unknown in the history of 
any preparation. Merit, and merit alone, is 
what is claimed for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and 
the proprietors are prepared to send to any 
reader who names the Woman’s SIGNAL (a Fost 
card will do) a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa free and post-paid. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. It can be 
obtained from all chemists, grocers and stores, 
or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, Suftolk 


House, Cannon-street, London, E.C 


IN some countries the manual operation of 
washing is different from the English mode. 
In Paris, the blanchisseuse takes her linen, after 
soaking it with soap, to a large barge on the 
river Seine, and then, having dipped it into the 
water, she lays it upon the flat edge of the 
vessel, and beats it with a wooden beetle, 
dipping, rubbing, and beating alternately until 
all the dirt is removed. It may be supposed 
that this will wear the linen much more than 
our mode; but it does not appear to be the 
case; and it saves much manual labour as well 
as fuel. In the country parts of Scotland it was 
once usual to take the linen to a clear running 
stream, and not only to wash it there by hand, 
but to beat it on a smooth flat stone with a 
wooden round mallet something like that of a 
paviour, and to tread it with the feet in a tub 
of water, beating, treading, and rinsing alter- 
nately, after which it was spread out and dried 
upon the grass; this process renders the linen 
beautifully soft and white, with little expense of 
soap. 


PLAITING and crimping are operations which 
have been long in use. There is reason to 
think, from their sculpture and paintings, that 
the Egyptians plaited their drapery ; and other 
ancient nations followed occasionally «a similar 
practice. In Queen Elizabeth's time they used 
for this purpose what were called poking sticks, 
which were first made of wood or bone, and 


for what they believe to be the truth and right. | afterwards of steel ; and the ruffs then in vogue 
were plaited with great care. 


John Learned. 
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weight of bread crumbs, @ shallot scraped and 
minced, a teaspoonful of minced parsley, pepper 
and salt to taste, and enough egg to make it 
into a stiff paste. Put this stuffing in the thick 
end of the meat, roll it up with the flap, and 
bind tightly with tape to keep it in shape; 
rub the outside with flour, pepper and salt, and 
roast slowly for an hour and a quarter. Fry 
the bones with two sliced onions until brown, 
and make a good gravy of them, with a little 
stock and any morsels of meat you may chance 
to have. Thicken the gravy and serve it round 
the meat. Stewed onions and currant jelly are 
a suitable addition to this dish. 
STEWED LEG OF LAMB. 
Choose a small leg of New Zealand lamb and 


ee 
FOUR GREAT HOUSEKEEPERS' 
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Put the reply or copies thus sealed down in another 
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ledge of cookery which has of late years been 
spread in this country, that joints of meat are 
not more frequently served otherwise than 
plainly roasted and iled. It is well known 
that cold meat is neither so nourishing nor 80 
appetising as hot meat, and that ess re- 
warmed with great skill and care it is apt to be 
indigestible. Yet, with these facts held before 
them, housekeepers continue to roast or boil 
whole joints to serve cold or re-dressed for 
several days. It is not the expense attached to 
the better plan of cooking a joint in several 

rtions which is the obstacle, but the dis- 
ike which too many cooks have to take 
a little trouble. New Zealand mutton is 
particularly suitable for treatment in various 
ways, and a large leg of it can be served hot, 
without any difficulty, for several meals. 
Steaks can be cut from the top end, or this can 
be used for mince, which is much better made 
of fresh than of cold meat. Curry, stew, 
haricot, or a pie, and, indeed, a number of 
other excellent dishes, can be made of one part 
ee ee of the leg, whilst the other can be plainly 
A,198. ROOTS, Melie’s finest French-made | roasted or boiled. In order to keep the reserved 
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trouble by getting rid of the various drawbacks = ua ine 
known to belong to cold mutton. 
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Situations Wanted. BRAISED LEG OF MUTTON. 


oe 
A good braise can be made in an ordinary CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 


tarial work; highly educated; speaks boiling pot. Choose a small leg of New Zealand |’ w There is no preparation of which we know mene 

French and German ; deeply in in women’s move- | mutton, or use the knuckle end of a large : 

Pe le! give services, specified time daily, inreturn | gne, Lard it with strips of bacon, previously AC : S DOUBLE 
seasoned with finely-powdered herbs, pepper STARCH 


iva ee 
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as Amanuensis or Reader to an e derly or 
invalid lady. Two hours, two or three days a week. 


and salt. Place on the bottom of a deep CONTAINS IN PROPER PROPORTIONS 
saucepan a thick layer of sliced onions, carrots, “LOSS. BORAX, GUM.WAX, & - 8« 
and turnips with about a tablespoonful of salt, send dati : 

and a teaspoonful of pepper. Put the mutton - cine no neseen on aie: 
on the vegetables and pour gently over it a | BF ODUGES Beautiful White Glossy Linen. 
pint of bone stock. If there is no objection, a 

very small shred of garlic is a good addition. 
Cover the pot closely, and let the meat cook Sample of any one of above, post free for 
very slowly, that is, below boiling point, for | 2 Stamps, to 

about four hours. Turn once during cooking, | C- CHANCELLOR & co., LONDON, E.c. 
and when the meat is done strain off the gravy, | 


from which take off all the fat, keeping the Rules for Starching. 


meat in the covered saucepan whilst you do | A most valuable little book for those who do their 
this. Make the gravy boiling hot in a stewpan, | own starching at home. Post Free for 2 stamps. 
thicken with corn flour, and having placed 


the meat in a hot dish, pour it over. The C. CHANCELLOR & 0., LONDON, B.C. 
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Miscellaneous. 


B, 112. [nvalid begs for Orders in Needlework. 

Any description. Handkerchiefs and Serviettes 
murked from 14d. Rr letter. Ladies’ Morning Aprons, 
Pinafores, Overalls Tea-tray,, Sideboard and Toilet Cloths. 
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Ask your Grocer to get them for you, or send for 


E, 116. PICTURESQUE EUROPE (Cassell’s), 
61 shilling | sche early .ejition, fine engrav- 

ings, perfect condition. ce 30s. 
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E, 115. HARMONIUM, 8 stops, handsome 
case; can be seen by appointment. Price £5. 


DRAW YOUR OWN CONCLUSIONS. 


A few opinions on BROWN & POLSON’S new preparation—PA\ISLEY FLOUR— 
FOR HOME BAKING. 


Readers will be interested to know that hundreds of favourable reports keep coming to hand as to the merits 
of BROWN & POLSON’S PAISLEY FLOUR. A correspondent at Cricklewood writes, “Consider it far superior 
to baking powder;” another at Aylesbury, “ It makes cakes beautifully light without eggs.” One at Chelmsford 
says, “I like it very much indeed; please send me a 7d. packet.” From Ashton-under-Lyne, “I think the 
Paisley Flour is excellent, and, being a cookery teacher, I will recommend it.” 
following, “ Paisley Flour makes pastry and cakes more digestible.” 


From Hastings comes the 


Address: BROWN & POLSON’S, Queen Victoria Street, LONDON. 
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put it into a saucepan which is just large enough 
for it, with two onions, a small carrot, an ounce 
of salt, a small teaspoonful of pepper, two 
cloves, a small bundle of sweet herbs, and a 
quart of stock, cover the stewpan closely, and 
let it simmer gently for two hours. It will be 
well to try the meat at the end of an hour and 
a half, and if it be then tender to cease stewing, 
and let it stand on a cool part of the range until 
wanted. Strain the gravy, take off the fat, and 
reduce it to about a pint by boiling without the 
lid on the stewpan, pour over the meat. This 
dish can be garnished with tomatoes or any 
vegetable in season, or well dressed Italian 
paste served in the gravy. 


MINCED MUTTON. 


Cut the meat from any lean joint you choose 
into strips, pass it through the mincing machine, 
taking care that it is finely done without any 
skin or gristle left in. Put the minced mutton 
into a ete! os with a tiny bit of minced shallot, 
pepper and salt, and a tablespoonful of water 
to each quarter of a pound of meat. Set the 
stewpan on a cool part of the range, so that 
the meat may cook without approaching boiling 

int. Allow the meat to cook thus slowly for 

fteen minutes, when it will be ready to serve. 
This will be found to be a very digestible and 
nourishing dish. 
’ SHOULDER OF LAMB STUFFED. 

This is a useful cold dish for evening parties 
or picnics. Take out the blade-bone of the 
shoulder, leaving that of the knuckle. Make a 
stuffing of a } lb. fat pork, or of the back fat of 
bacon, taking care there is no lean; mince the 
pork finely, mix it with an equal quantity of fine 
bread crumbs, a tablespoonful of minced green 
parsley, a large pinch of thyme, a grate of lemon 
peel and nutmeg, half a teaspoonful of salt and 
pepper, the whole to be made into a paste with 
egg. Put the stuffing between the folds of the 
meat, fasten the shoulder up with skewers and 
twine into its natural shape. This must be 
roasted slowly, or it will shrink. When done 
let the meat get cold, remove the binding, trim 
neatly, and glaze. Put a nice frill of tissue 
paper round the knuckle. 

Mary PHILIPPA. 
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Our Open Columns. 

The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


HOW TO DRESS WITHOUT STAYS, 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Mapam,—I cannot resist sending an answer 
to A.’s note in the Siena this week, to tell you 
that I have not worn stays for more than ten 
years, and live in constant rejoicing over the 
fact. 

I manage my dresses now quite to my satis- 
faction by having them nearly all made with a 
jacket and shirt front, which can be loose, and 
entirely avoids any appearance of “waist,” or 
the creases that inevitably come in a tightly 
fitting bodice worn without a substratum of 
steel. Bones are merely needed at the back of 
_ the jacket, where they do not break, and this 
can now-a-days be made to look as stylish as 
you please. I have long (by fourteen years) 
passed forty. Luckily, however, I am slim and 
muscular, and trust I may always remain so, 
by dint of no stays and leading a very active 
life. I find also that I can wear blouses—with 
a basque—now that they are a good deal 
trimmed, and do not look so girlish as formerly. 
In the evening one can also manage, by dint of 
arrangements of lace, to cheat the sophisticated 
eye or to endure a few bones for a short time. 

Hoping these hints may be of use, and that 
you may end by being as successful as I am in 
deceiving your friends. and looking tidy.— 
Believe me, truly yours, 

M. C. 5. 


Mapam,—I think I can help your correspondent 
“A.” in her difficulty as to dressing neatly and 
comfortably without corsets. 
the fatal forty which she so dreads. 


I have reached 
I have 


never been slender, even as a young girl, and 
I have not worn a corset for twenty years. 
The great secret is to have everything as loose 
as possible, and to make no attempt at close 
fitting, except at the back of the bodice. 
Princess dresses and tea-gowns are eminently 
satisfactory for the house, but are impossible 
for outdoor life, as they are so unsightly 
when short. I find the most satisfactory 
dress to be an ordinary skirt, with a separate 
bodice, jacket-shape, and a full, gathered 
vest in front, either made with the dress or 
detached so as to allow of variation. Bones 
are worse than useless when worn without 
stays, for they either break or remain perma- 
nently bent, and they always, sooner or later, 
wear a hole in the dress. I fasten the bodice 
firmly to the skirt by a strong loop at every 
seam, and a firmly sewed button on the corre- 
sponding part of the skirt band, and I find that 
this has a neater effect than bones, as the bodice 
can follow the curves of the figure. But I can- 
not too plainly emphasise the necessity that 
both bodice and skirt band should be very 
loose indeed, especially if the wearer is at all 
stout. Very slender figures can wear any- 
thing.—I am, &e., A. No. 2. 


THE INCREASED ARMAMENTS PROTEST 
COMMITTEE. 


President: R. Spence Watson, Esq., LL.D. 
Executive Committee: Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
Bart, M.P., R. A. Allison, Esq., M.P., H. J. 
Wilson, Esq., M.P., W. Leatham Bright, Esq., 
W. P. Byles, Esq., A. FE. Fletcher, Esq., T. P. 
Newman, Esq., Rev. Dr. Clifford, Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie, Rev. Geo. Giddins, Mrs. 
Fenwick Miller, Miss Eliza Orme, Sydney 
Olivier, Esq., C. E. Maurice, Esq., William 
Clarke, Esq., J. F. Green, Esq., Dr. W. Evans 
Darby, 8S. S. Taylor, Esq., W. M. J. Williams, 
Esq., F. G. Cash, Esq. 


To the Editor of the Woman's S1anat. 


Mavam,—This committee was formally con- 
stituted ‘‘ for purposes of agitation and educa- 
tion,’’ at a meeting presided over by Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, on March 138th last, and the 
executive then elected was empowered ‘to 
print and issue leaflets, &c., to arrange addresses, 
and to carry on a propaganda in any other way 
it may find desirable.” A large quantity of 
peo &c., is now in preparation, and it is 

oped that, circulated throughout the country, 
this will prove an effective antidote to the 
Jingo, militarist, and sham-patriotic sentiment 
which at present exerts an almost unrestraincd 
influence upon the public mind. A corps of 
lecturers is also being enrolled. Wherever the 
newspaper press offers an open platform it will 
be taken advantage of. Many ministers of 
religion are already helping. and in various ways 
influence will be brought to bear, largely 
through existing political, religious, and social 
agencies. 

The committee is grateful for the offers of 
help contained in the many letters of sympathy 
and encouragement which have reached it from 
all parts of the country in response to the 
original circular, but it is now in urgent need of 
funds, and therefore wishes to know what 
financial resources it may command for the 
above-named work. Friends will greatly oblige 
by penregerran 4 on these points, as speedily 
as may be, with the hon secretary, G. H. Perris, 
Esq., 33, Burnaby-gardens, Chiswick, or the 
hon. treasurer, Sir Robert Head, Bart., 24, 
Granville-place, Portman-square, W.—Faith- 
fully yours, R. SpeNcE Watson. 

Rosert Heap. 
G. H. Perris. 


THE CIGARETTE Eye.—A New York oculist 
declares that the cigarette is the greatest enemy 
to the eyes of young men. He describes a 
peculiar disease of the eye among smokers, the 
symptoms of which are dimness and film-like 
gatherings over the eye, which appear and 
disappear at intervals. The best specialists 
were at a loss for a long time to understand the 
cause of this trouble, but have at length traced 
it to the use of the cigarette. It is known as 
the cigarette eye, and can only be cured by long 
treatment. 


| motor ataxy, rheumatism, 
| diseases arising 
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INTERESTING REMINIS-— 
CENCES OF A CRIMEAN 
HERO. 


Tue Dorset Chronicle publishes an intensely 
interesting interview with Mr. F. R. Everett, a 
veteran of the Crimea. Mr. Everett has had 
an adventurous life, and although in his sixtieth 
year, and with hair turning silvery, is well and 
hearty, his ruddy cheeks telling of an open-air 
life and good health. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Everett, in response to a 
compliment on the husband's looks, ‘ except 
that my husband gets bronchitis and asthma in 
the winter, he is very well.”’ 

‘‘T was invalided out of the Royal Navy,” 
joined in Mr. Everett, “‘ where I served twenty- 
six years, and when I left I was senior mate in 
the Coastguard cruisers. I served on the 
Hannibal and the Sanspareil. My breath 
trouble was first caused by the fogs. I was 
subsequently stationed at Portland, but 


I WAS PROMOTED, 

and sent to the Nort: Sea, as senior mate to 
the Hawk. My cabin, being close to the 
engines, was hot, and when I went up on the 
bridge in the heavy 
shows it was going 
from one extreme to 
another. That 
finished me up. I 
was invalided out of 
the service.” 

Mr. Everett added 
that for the severe 
recurrent attacks of 
his winter complaints 
he had tried a 
number of remedies, 
but they had done 
him little or no good. § 

** And when he has 
had his cough,”’ Mrs. 
Everett said, ‘‘ I have 
thought that his 
breath would be gone 
entirely. 


HE COULD NOT STAND. 
It has frightened me very much, and of course 
we are glad to find any remedy. I had seen 
accounts of the great cures effected by Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People in the 
Dorset Chronicle, and so I said, ‘ We'll tr 
them.’ That was just after Christmas. I too 
them, too, for rheumatism. I had had rheu- 
matism dreadfully in my right leg, and at night 
the pain was most excruciating. I could 
scarcely walk across the room; but all that is 
gone, thanks to the Pills.” 

Here Mr. Everett took up the thread of the 
story. ‘And I can go up and down the hill 
now; but before I took the Pills I had to keep 
on stopping, and used to puff and blow like a 
billy-goat. My sister-in-law has been taking 
them too for erysipelas.”’ 

‘‘'Yes,” said Mrs. Everett, ‘‘she had a bad 
eye for two years, and tried almost everything. 
She used eye ointment, but it did not seem to 
do any good. Then she tried Dr. Williams’ 
Pills. Her eye before was very much inflamed 
all round owing to poorness of blood; but now 
the inflammation is gone and the eye well. We 
recommended them to some friends of ours, 
and they have done them a lot of good.” 

Asked if a long course of the Pills had been 
taken, Mrs. Everett answered that they all 
found benefit before they had finished the first 
box. ‘And you must bear in mind,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ that the first box was divided between 


three of us.’’ The interviewer took his leave. 
“\ It is not 

tha a) only in cases 

aoe like those 

described 


>\ above, how- 
{ ever,that Dr 
Williams 

/ Pills are so 
valuable. 
They have 
ans “p cured para- 
““L Vysis, locos 
and sciatica; also all 
impoverishment and 


fiom 


| ‘ . 
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Our PrivateAdbertisement Column 


READ CAREFULLY. . 


TERMS :—Bixpence per insertion for the first 
twelve w and one penny for each further four 
for the price of 


ee ; vegetables used for the braise can either be 
Chats tuith the Ponseturte purved, neatly chopped, with the meat, or be 
reserved to make soup for another day. If 


ON HEALTH IN THE HOME there is any difficulty about “larding” the meat, 
AND DOMESTIC THINGS it will be found quite good for family fare if this 


words ; four three if no change is omitted. 

made count as one word, if inagrowp.| OF NOTE BONED LOIN OF MUTTON. 

‘Advertisements should reach us by Monday m for the : % F bo. 

‘ame week's issue. We reserve the right to refuse any With a sharp knife remove all the bones from 
vertisement without giving & NEW ZEALAND MEAT. about three pounds of the best end of a loin of 

won ropes © ae veruesment in this Tiprapor! nae ll New Zealand mutton, cut away the fillet from 


the bones, mince it very finely, add an equal 
weight of bread crumbs, a shallot scraped and 
minced, a teaspoonful of minced parsley, pepper 
and salt to taste, and enough egg to make it 
into a stiff paste. Put this stuffing in the thick 
end of the meat, roll it up with the flap, and 
bind tightly with tape to keep it in shape; 
rub the outside with flour, pepper and salt, and 
roast slowly for an hour and a quarter. Fry 
the bones with two sliced onions until brown, 
and make a good gravy of them, with a little 
stock and any morsels of meat you may chance 
ral | © have. Thicken the gravy and serve it round 
the meat. Stewed onions and currant jelly are 
a suitable addition to this dish. 


Ir is not a little surprising, with the know- 
ledge of cookery which has of late years been 
spread in this country, that joints of meat are 
not more frequently served otherwise than 
plainly roasted and iled. It is well known 
that cold meat is neither so nourishing nor s0 
appetising as hot meat, and that cnlaes re- 
warmed with great skill and care it is apt to be 
indigestible. Yet, with these facts held before 
them, housekeepers continue to roast or boil 


side, the number of the advertisement, and no: more. 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for each letter you 
in your —— oi address the 


Covent Garden, London, W.C.,” — to the proper weigh 
post. and f 


Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
the sender for an exceeding 


protection for a euticient period allow of any 


being comple’ 
Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article | be sec Me! one advertisement, 


N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


STEWED LEG OF LAMB. 
Choose a small leg of New Zealand lamb and 


———_.aeee 
FOUR GREAT HOUSEKEEPERS' 


BOONS. TRY OWF, TRY AL. 


a little trouble. New Zealand mutton is 
particularly suitable for treatment in various 
ways, and a large leg of it can be served hot, 
without any difficulty, for several meals. 
Steaks can be cut from the top end, or this can 
be used for mince, which is much better made 
of fresh than of cold meat. Curry, stew, 
haricot, or a pie, and, indeed, a number of 
other excellent dishes, can be made of one part 
of the leg, whilst the other can be plainly 


ee 
A, 196. BOOTS, | Metie’s finest ebreeenones roasted or boiled. In order to keep the reserved 
‘oo martow Aoegecnaling Mie STR Crow toxenl Acoopt batt portion of the meat from losing its juices, and 


price, carriage paid. Approval. also, in warm weather, perfectly sweet, it 
Price, came OE | should be put into boiling water and be sharply 
A, 19. RRONNET, fine fancy Tuscan, fashion- | boiled for five minutes, which will effectually 
able shape, only worn once, ren rae enta 
te) 


close the pores. After undergoing this process 

ss black lace, and biscuit-coloured ribbon. | +. meat should be hung up in a cool place. | 
| 
| 
| 


f ———— 


Dress. 


A, 198. J)RESS LENGTH of fashionable, silky 
alpaca, gtey, with small pattern. Price 25s. 


P el 


4 STOVE 
RISING SUN couse 
EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & 
BEST BLACKLEAD +« WORLD 


In Half the Time, with Half the 
=a B 
= 


ny Packee 
of Rising Sun than with Half- 
ordinary Blacklead. “ 


aun ‘Dozen of 
RISIN' SUN Pouss 
POLISH 
GIVES TOALL KINDS OF METALS A 
BEAUTIFUL SOFT BRILLIANT POLISH 
Sold in 6d. & 1/- Ho 
Nd in 3d Od 8 aly any BuDbing 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 


“ There is no of which we know toequal 
its excellence. '—ENQUIRE ‘WITHIN.—34. per box. 


C K’ DOUBLE 
MA STARCH 
CONTAINS IN PROPER PROPORTIONS 
SLOSS, BORAX, GUM.WAX, & «. &« 


UIRES no addition or 
SAYES Time, ‘Labour, and Uncertainty. 
PRODUCES Beautiful te Glossy Linen. 


—__———_ : : : We now offer our readers a few representative 
A, 900. PRETTY little nadine evening low | recipes, assuring them that if they follow them 


they will be well repaid for any little extra 
trouble by getting rid of the various drawbacks 
known to belong to cold mutton. 

BRAISED LEG OF MUTTON. 

A good braise can be made in an ordinary 
boiling pot. Choose a small leg of New Zealand |’ 
mutton, or use the knuckle end of a large 
one. Lard it with strips of bacon, previously 
seasoned with finely-powdered herbs, pepper 
and salt. Place on the bottom of a deep 
saucepan a thick layer of sliced onions, carrots, 
and turnips with about a tablespoonful of salt, 
and a teaspoonful of pepper. Put the mutton 
on the vegetables and pour gently over it a 
pint of bone stock. If there is no objection, a | __ tatintocd ” 
very small shred of garlic is @ good addition. | Ask your Grocer to get them for you, or send for 
Cover the pot closely, and let the meat cook Sample of any one of above, post free for 
very slowly, that is, below boiling point, for 2 Stamps, to 
about four hours. Turn once during cooking, C. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 


and when the meat is done strain off the gravy, s 
from which take off all the fat, keeping the | Rules for Starching. 
meat in the covered saucepan whilst you do | A most valuable little book for those who do their 


this. Make the gravy boiling hot in a stewpan, | own starching at home. Post Free for 2 stamps. 
thicken with corn flour, and having placed 


the meat in a hot dish, pour it over. The | C. CHANCELLOR & C0., LONDON, E.C. 


waist, sleeves short, full 
‘puffs, quite fashionable. No approval. Only 8s. 6d. 


—_———————— 


Situations Wanted. 


¥, 101. GHORTHAND, Typist (Lady) seeks 

secretarial work; highly educated ; speaks 

French and German ; deeply interested in women’s move- 

— would give services, specified time daily, in return 
‘or 


cise ag an a er anerR nee seen 
F. 102. WANTED, by a lady, an engagement 


as Amanuensis or Reader to an elderly or 
invalid lady. Two hours, two or three days a week. 


- Be pee ec 
Miscellaneous. 


E, 112. [nvalid begs for Orders in Needlework. 

Any description. Handkerchiefs and Serviettes 

| miurked from 14d. r letter. Ladies’ Morning Aprons, 
Pinafores, Overalls Tea-tray,, Sideboard and Toilet Cloths. 

Approval. 


AN EEE 
E,16. PICTURESQUE EUROPE (Cassell’s), 


61 shilling ; early edition, fine engrav- 
ings, perfect condition. ce 30s. 


E, 115. HARMONIUM, 8 stops, handsome 


case; can be seen by appointment. Price £5. 


DRAW YOUR OWN CONCLUSIONS. 


A few opinions on BROWN & POLSON’S new preparation—PAISLEY FLOUR— 
FOR HOME BAKING. 


Readers will be interested to know that hundreds of favourable reports keep coming to hand as to the merits 
of BROWN & POLSON’S PAISLEY FLOUR. A correspondent at Cricklewood writes, “Consider it far superior 
to baking powder;” another at Aylesbury, “It makes cakes beautifully light without eggs.” One at Chelmsford 
says, “I like it very much indeed ; please send me a 7d. packet.” From Ashton-under-Lyne, “I think the 
Paisley Flour is excellent, and, being a cookery teacher, I will recommend it.” From Hastings comes the 
following, * Paisley Flour makes pastry and cakes more digestible.” 


Address: BROWN & POLSON'’S, Queen Victoria Street, LONDON. 


May 7, 1896. 
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ut it into a saucepan which is just large enough 
or it, with two onions, a small carrot, an ounce 
of salt, a small teaspoonful of pepper, two 
cloves, a small bundle of sweet herbs, and a 
quart of stock, cover the stewpan closely, and 
let it simmer gently for two hours. It will be 
well to try the meat at the end of an hour and 
a half, and if it be then tender to cease stewing, 
and let it stand on a cool part of the range until 
wanted. Strain the gravy, take off the fat, and 
reduce it to about a pint by boiling without the 
lid on the stewpan, pour over the meat. This 
dish can be garnished with tomatoes or any 
vegetable in season, or well dressed Italian 
paste served in the gravy. 


MINCED MUTTON. 


Cut the meat from any lean joint you choose 
into strips, pass it through the mincing machine, 
taking care that it is finely done without any 
skin or gristle left in. Put the minced mutton 
into a mene with a tiny bit of minced shallot, 
pepper and salt, and a tablespoonful of water 
to each quarter of a pound of meat. Set the 
stewpan on a cool part of the range, so that 
the meat may cook without approaching boiling 
point. Allow the meat to sik thus slowly for 
fifteen minutes, when it will be ready to serve. 
This will be found to be a very digestible and 
nourishing dish. 

‘ SHOULDER OF LAMB STUFFED. 

This is a useful cold dish for evening parties 
or picnics. Take out the blade-bone of the 
shoulder, leaving that of the knuckle. Make a 
stuffing of a } lb. fat pork, or of the back fat of 
bacon, taking care there is no lean; mince the 
por finely, mix it with an equal quantity of fine 

read crumbs, a tablespoonful of minced green 
parsley, a large pinch of thyme, a grate of lemon 
peel and nutmeg, half a teaspoonful of salt and 
pepper, the whole to be made into a paste with 
egg. Put the stuffing between the folds of the 
meat, fasten the shoulder up with skewers and 
twine into its natural shape. This must be 
roasted slowly, or it will shrink. When done 
let the meat get cold, remove the binding, trim 
neatly, and glaze. Put a nice frill of tissue 
paper round the knuckle. 

Mary PHILIPPA, 
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Our Open Columns. 

The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


HOW TO DRESS WITHOUT STAYS. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Mapam,—I cannot resist sending an answer 
to A.’s note in the S1cnau this week, to tell you 
that I have not worn stays for more than ten 
years, and live in constant rejoicing over the 
fact. 

I manage my dresses now quite to my satis- 
faction by having chem nearly all made with a 
jacket and shirt front, which can be loose, and 
entirely avoids any appearance of ‘“ waist,” or 
the creases that inevitably come in a tightly 
fitting bodice worn without a substratum of 
steel. Bones are merely needed at the back of 
_ the jacket, where they do not break, and this 
can now-a-days be made to look as stylish as 
you please. I have long (by fourteen years) 
passed forty. Luckily, however, I am slim and 
muscular, and trust I may always remain so, 
by dint of no stays and leading a very active 
life. I find also that I can wear blouses—with 
a basque—now that they are a good deal 
trimmed, and do not look so girlish as formerly. 
In the evening one can also manage, by dint of 
arrangements of lace, to cheat the sophisticated 
eye or to endure a few bones for a short time. 

Hoping these hints may be of use, and that 
you may end by being as successful as I am in 
deceiving your friends. and looking tidy.— 
Believe me, truly yours, 

M.C. 5. 


Mapam,—I think I can help yourcorrespondent 
“A.” in her difficulty as to dressing neatly and 
comfortably without corsets. I have reached 
I have 


the fatal forty which she so dreads. 


never been slender, even as a young girl, and 
I have not worn a corset for twenty years. 
The great secret is to have everything as loose 
as possible, and to make no attempt at close 
fitting, except at the back of the bodice. 
Princess dresses and tea-gowns are eminently 
satisfactory for the house, but are impossible 
for outdoor life, as they are so unsightly 
when short. I find the most satisfactory 
dress to be an ordinary skirt, with a separate 
bodice, jacket-shape, and a full, gathered 
vest in front, either made with the dress or 
detached so as to allow of variation. Bones 
are worse than useless when worn without 
stays, for they either break or remain perma- 
nently bent, and they always, sooner or later, 
wear a hole in the dress. I fasten the bodice 
firmly to the skirt by a strong loop at every 
seam, and a firmly sewed button on the corre- 
sponding part of the skirt band, and I find that 
this has a neater effect than bones, as the bodice 
can follow the curves of the figure. But I can- 
not too plainly emphasise the necessity that 
both bodice and skirt band should be very 
loose indeed, especially if the wearer is at all 
stout. Very slender figures can wear any- 
thing.—I am, &e., A. No. 2. 


THE INCREASED ARMAMENTS PROTEST 
COMMITTEE. 


President: R. Spence Watson, Esq., LL.D. 
Executive Committee: Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
Bart, M.P., R. A. Allison, Esq., M.P., H. J. 
Wilson, Esq., M.P., W. Leatham Bright, Ksq., 
W. P. Byles, Esq., A. FE. Fletcher, Esq., T. P. 
Newman, Esq., Rev. Dr. Clifford, Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie, Rev. Geo. Giddins, Mrs. 
Fenwick Miller, Miss Eliza Orme, Sydney 
Olivier, Esq., C. E. Maurice, Esq., William 
Clarke, Esq., J. F. Green, Esq., Dr. W. Evans 
Darby, S. S. Taylor, Esq., W. M. J. Williams, 
Esq., F. G. Cash, Esq. 


To the Editor of the Woman's Siena. 


Mavam,—This committee was formally con- 
stituted ‘‘ for purposes of agitation and educa- 
tion,” at a meeting presided over by Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, on March 18th last, and the 
executive then elected was empowered “to 
print and issue leaflets, &c., to arrange addresses, 
and to carry on a propaganda in any other way 
it may find desirable.” A large quantity of 
een a &c., is now in preparation, and it is 

oped that, circulated throughout the country, 
this will prove an effective antidote to the 
Jingo, militarist, and sham-patriotic sentiment 
which at present exerts an almost unrestraincd 
influence upon the public mind. A corps of 
lecturers is also being enrolled. Wherever the 
newspaper press offers an open platform it will 
be taken advantage of. Many ministers of 
religion are already helping. and in various ways 
influence will be brought to bear, largely 
through existing political, religious, and social 
agencies. 

The committee is grateful for the offers of 
help contained in the many letters of sympathy 
and encouragement which have reached it from 
all parts of the country in response to the 
original circular, but it is now in urgent need of 
funds, and therefore wishes to know what 
financial resources it may command for the 
above-named work. Friends will greatly oblige 
by a age a on these points, as speedily 
as may be, with the hon secretary, G. H. Perris, 
Esq., 33, Burnaby-gardens, Chiswick, or the 
hon. treasurer, Sir Robert Head, Bart., 24, 
Granville-place, Portman-square, W.—Faith- 
fully yours, R. SPENCE Watson. 

RoBert Heap. 
G. H. Perris. 


THE CIGARETTE Eye.—A New York oculist 
declares that the cigarette is the greatest enemy 
to the eyes of young men. He describes a 
peculiar disease of the eye among smokers, the 
symptoms of which are dimness and film-like 
gatherings over the eye, which appear and 
disappear at intervals. The best specialists 
were at a loss for a long time to understand the 
cause of this trouble, but have at length traced 
it to the use of the cigarette. It is known as 
the cigarette eye, and can only be cured by long 
treatment. 
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INTERESTING REMINIS- 


CENCES OF A CRIMEAN 


HERO. 


Tue Dorset Chronicle publishes an intensely 
interesting interview with Mr. F. R. Everett, a 
veteran of the Crimea. Mr. Everett has had 
an adventurous life, and although in his sixtieth 
year, and with hair turning silvery, is well and 
hearty, his ruddy cheeks telling of an open-air 
life and good health. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Everett, in response toa 
compliment on the husband's looks, ‘‘ except 
that my husband gets bronchitis and asthma in 
the winter, he is very well.” 

““T was invalided out of the Royal Navy,” 
joined in Mr. Everett, ‘‘ where I served twenty- 
six years, and when I left I was senior mate in 
the Coastguard cruisers. I served on the 
Hannibal and the Sansparecil. My breath 
trouble was first caused by the fogs. I was 
subsequently stationed at Portland, but 

I WAS PROMOTED, 

and sent to the Nort: Sea, as senior mate to 
the Hawk. My cabin, being close to the 
engines, was hot, and when I went up on the 
bridge in the heavy ' 

shows it was going 
from one extreme to 
another. That 
finished me up. I 
was invalided out of 
the service.” 

Mr. Everett added 
that for the severe 
recurrent attacks of 
his winter complaints 
he had tried a 
number of remedies, 
but they had done 
him little or no good. 

‘“* And when he has 
had his cough,” Mrs. 
Everett said, ‘‘ I have 
thought that his 
breath would be gone 
entirely. 

HE COULD NOT STAND. 
It has frightened me very much, and of course 
we are glad to find any remedy. I had seen 
accounts of the great cures effected by Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People in the 
Dorset Chronicle, and so I said, ‘ We'll tr 
them.’ That was just after Christmas. I took 
them, too, for rheumatism. I had had rheu- 
matism dreadfully in my right leg, and at night 
the pain was most excruciating. I could 
scarcely walk across the room; but all that is 
gone, thanks to the Pills.” 

Here Mr. Everett took up the thread of the 
story. ‘And I can go up and down the hill 
now; but before I took the Pills I had to keep 
on stopping, and used to puff and blow like a 
billy-goat. My sister-in-law has been taking 
them too for erysipelas.” 

‘*Yes,’”’ said Mrs. Everett, ‘she had a bad 
eye for two years, and tried almost everything. 
She used eye ointment, but it did not seem to 
do any good. Then she tried Dr. Williams’ 
Pills. Her eye before was very much inflamed 
all round owing to poorness of blood; but now 
the inflammation is gone and the eye well. We 
recommended them to some friends of ours, 
and they have done them a lot of good.” 

Asked if a long course of the Pills had been 
taken, Mrs. Everett answered that they all 
found benefit before they had finished the first 
box. ‘And you must bear in mind,” she con- 
tinued, ‘ that the first box was divided between 
three of us.’ The interviewer took his leave. 

to It is not 

*&2  onlyincases 
like those 
\, described 
4 above, how- 
ever,that Dr 
Williams 
Pills are so 
valuable. 
They have 
cured para- 
lysis, loco 


/ Za 
Ctedd 


—T 


| motor ataxy, rheumatism, and sciatica; also all 
| diseases arising fiom 


impoverishment and 
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vitiated humours of the blood, which cause 
scrofula, rickets, chronic erysipelas, consump- 
tion of the bowels and i anemia, pale and 
sallow complexion, gene muscular weakness, 
loss of appetite, palpitation, pains in the back, 
nervous headache, early decay, all forms of 
female weakness, and hysteria. These Pills are 


___ — — 


DIRECTION. 


here. 
He knew the way was rough and desolate ; 


not a purgative. They are uine only with | Knew how thy heart would often sink with 
the full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 


fear ; 
People, and are sold by chemists and by Dr. Yet tenderly He whispered, ‘‘ Child, I see 


Williams’ Medicine Company, 46 Holborn- This path is best for thee.” 

viaduct, London, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, or six 

for 18s. 9d. They are unrivalled as a tonic for| He chose this path for thee, ; 

both sexes. Though well He knew sharp thorns would pierce 
thy feet, 


Knew how the brambles would obstruct the 


HARD WATER AND SOFT WATER. 


The effect of hardness of water on health, 
says Captain Galton, in his work on Healthy 


way, 

Knew all he hidden dangers thou wouldst meet, 
Knew how thy faith would falter day by day ; 

And still the whisper echoed, “ Yes, I see 


Dwellings, is a somewhat intricate question. A| This path is best for thee.” 

comparison made on an average of five years 

between the death-rates of twelve towns fur-| He chose this path for thee ; 

nished with soft water, as compared with twelve | What needst thon more? This sweeter truth 
towns furnished with hard water, showed a to know, 


marked a ae in favour of the towns 
supplied with hard water. But this evidence is ad- 
mitted not to be conclusive; and as soft water 
is infinitely more economical for domestic uses, 
owing to the saving of soap, the preference may 
safely be given to it. Those alarmists who try 
to frighten people by alleging that hard water 
produces in diseases, such as stone, may be 
silenced by confronting them with the fact that 
in valleys and mountainous districts, where the 
water is peactonty pure rain-water, the inhabi- 
tants suffer from goitre. You may therefore set 
off one against the other; and the ordinary. 
householder need not be afraid of contracting 
either of those diseases, but may take his stand 
on the important fact in domestic economy that 
hard water entails a great waste of soap. A 
aa water should be absolutely tasteless; any 
avour, no matter how pleasant, is at once to be 
ed as suspicious. It should, further, be 
clear, colourless, without any odour or deposit, 
and free from floating: particles. Any water 
which tastes either pleasant or the reverse, or 
has any odour eeable or disagreeable, or 
contains any sediment or floating particles, 
or becomes muddy after rain, is suspicious 
te and should always be boiled before being 
used. 


O’er rocky steeps and where dark rivers flow, 


A few steps more, and thou thyself shalt see 
This path is best for thee. 


ES 


“TOMMY ATKINS” ON THE 
MARCH. 


Lance-CorporaL Harry LEONARD, D.G.C.T., 
of the “ Talavera Welcome ” Lodge of Good 
Templars, and of the Ist Northamptonshire 
Regiment, writes to Councillor Malins, Grand 
Chief Templar, regarding the long march of his 
regimental Good Templar Lodge, as follows :— 


and encamped at Helbax, where we remained 
for twenty-one days under canvas. During the 
stay of the regiment we increased our number 
by two. 
our march of 360 miles. 


PURIFICATION BY IODINE. 


Dr. Richardson strongly recommends iodine 
in its pure state—that is, the solid shining 
metalloid itself, not the tincture or spiritous 
solution—as a deodoriser, and the mode in 
which it is to be used is the following simple 
one: First get a common chip ointment box, 
which can be bought of any chemist, one of an 
inch and a half in diameter is large enough. 
Take the lid off the box, and also remove the 
top from the lid, so that the ring part of the 
lid alone remains; then into the body of the 
box put two drachms’ weight of the purest 
iodine, stretch a piece of muslin gauze over the 
top of the box, and over the muslin press down 
the ring of the lid, so as to make the muslin 
taut over the top of the box. Lastly, cut away 
the loose muslin round the ring, and then you 
have an iodine deodorising-box which will last 
you for six weeks or two months. Place the 
box on a shelf or on the floor of the room you 
wish to deodorise, and in a short time it will 
diffuse an odour like that of fresh sea-air. 
There is no means of deodorising close closets so 
simple, so inexpensive, and so effective as this. 


through a countr 
native liquors, being procurable for a few pence. 


not so very good, as I said before, it was a great 
temptation ; but, by watching them, I am very 
pleased to say that at the end of our journey, 
which was on the 31st of December, 1895, we 
had only lost one, but as a counter-balance 
gained one. ‘ Example, not precept,’ is one of 
our mottoes, and it has been heard remarked, 
‘Them I.0.G.T. blokes are always happy.’ 
This is a very great compliment from Tommy 
Atkins, and as such we have taken it.”’ 


NA ‘ Ys 


N is : 


INSOMNIA. 


“‘ There is no practice,” says Dr. Richardson, 
“more objectionable than to go to bed closely 
wrapped up in the dust and dirt that accu- 
mulate on the surface of the body during the 
day; nor is there anything I know so conducive 
to sound sleep as a tepid douche just before 


That all along these strange, bewildering ways, 


“ On the 26th October, 1895, we left Bangalore | 


On the 16th November we commenced | 
We had sessions ° 
occasionally, and met together every night as | 
a counter-attraction to the canteen. I must_ 
say that it was hard work, indeed, for some of | 
the members—especially the younger ones— | 
to keep their obligation as we journeyed . 
teeming with temptations : 
in the way of toddy topes, arrock, and other | 


These articles being so cheap, and the water 
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| SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Mrs. HawkesLEy (Plymouth).—We do not know how to 
H 


reach Mrs. Conybeare-Craven with your letter. She is 
abroad; but perhaps she may see here, if we copy it, 


| your request that you may have the disposal of the 


hospital tickets to which she is entitled. 


Miss Brices.—It is not necessary, but, if convenient, it is 
| certainly best for your MBS. to be sent typewritten. 


| L. E. Camprer writes:—“ Perhaps some reader of the 

! Womax's 81GNaL will kindly tell me whether Blue 
Gentians, impressed with a dark green hart’s tongue 
fern on each petal, and the Calvary Clover bearing the 
stigmatic of a red beech leaf on each separate leaf of 
its trefoil, belong to any particular class of plants 
reflecting like orchids alien forms? I am also anxious 
to know where the ‘Flor del Espirito Santo,’ or Holy 
Ghost Flower of Panama, can be procured in England ? 
Presumably it belongs to the orchids, from its perfect 
image of a dove within its alabaster blossom. Any 

‘ advice as to a Sook on international botany would be 
greatly appreciated.” - The latter description is exactly 
that of the “ Dove Orchid,” which is seen in every large 
show of that exquisite flower. 


| 
| 


quoted a few words from your letter last week. I think 
we had better not say any more about it; such matters 
arouse so much bitterness. Many 


| 
| 
| 
| M. A.—You would see that I referred to the subject and 
| 


His loving arms will bear thee “all the days.” | 


PAGE WOODCOCK'S 


WIND PILLS 
-|MRS; JACKSON, 


Shiy eran for 
lee grateful for 
taking your Wind 


An aitist’s wife, resi 

| Malton. states:—“I am 

tLe guod received through 
I suffered severely from 


Pills. 
| (NDIGESTION, SPASMS, 
| [ond LIVER COMPLAINT. Thea 
| Be Pe nn a 


i 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


T resolved to = iter es, bie 
e ene 
health.” 


being 
fild and 
action, may be tak h perfect safety by 
the most delicate of either sex. 
All Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 134. and 2s. 9d. 
Post. Free for P.O. or Stamps, from 
PAGE WOODCOCK, LINCOLN. 


e 


/ AUGUSTE VAN BIENE, THE WORLD- 
FAMED CELLOIST, says :— 


| ++ After a heavy recital and the severe mental 
i strain and headache attending, I find nothing to 
| give such relief as ‘KAPUTINE;;’ it is the Queen 
: of remedies.” 


(ae emg / 
AX 
y 


Cc. 


getting into bed. I have many times known 
bad sleepers become the best of sleepers from 
adoption of this simple rule. If the body be 
well sponged over before going to bed, the 
morning ablution—though it is still better to 
carry it out—need not of necessity be so general ; 
the face, neck, chest, arms, and hands inay be 


merely well sponged and washed at the morning 
ablution.” 


All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 

Tea Cakes, &. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘* D.C.L.”’ 

' Yeast. Always ask for ‘*D.C.L."° ‘f you do not know how to use it, 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers:—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 
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ZINES 8. 
AILIDUSNESS, 
URPio LIVER, 


Dos 


BUT BE SURE THEY CARTER’S. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for 
“Little Liver Pills"; CARTER'S Is the important word, and should be observed on 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pilts within cannot be genuine. 

Do not take any nameless ‘Little Liver Pills” that may be qffered. Gut be sure 
they are CARTER'S. — 


| 


| “ESSAYS FOR WOMEN.” 


Price 2/6. By 
Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS;(M.D., Boston). 


For above work, and for gpg interview, a 
letter to 40, Highbury Hill, London, 


| 
A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


| 
| The information contained in this book ought to be known 
| by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes so 
| thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
} may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
' for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
| ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 
, Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
| return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


| 
! 
| 
| 


STUART & MEIN’S 


SWEET PEAS, 
Sow NOW OUTSIDE. 


_To Ladies who appreciate flowers that will last a long 
time in water, that give a delicious fragiance, thut are easily 
grown, that require no looking after, we recommend our 


SCOTCH GROWN SWEET PEAS. 


We have four shades in white, eighteen in pink, five in 
stri, colours, five in mauve shaies, fourteen in rose 
sh apes a blue, and sou Pe Saal te Via ie we can 
supply in packets, separate shades for 7/6, 18 for 5/- 
and 12 for 3/-, ‘post paid They are easil: wn, any 0} : 
situation and fairly rich garden soil being ey require. 


AMATEURS’ GARDENING GUIDE 


which was recently so kindly and graciously commended in 
the Editorial columns of the Womay’s SiGNaL, contains full 
particulars of the different shades, and may be had gratis, 
and post free, on mentioning the Woman’s SIGNAL to 


STUART & MEIN, KELSO, SCOTLAND. 


pply first by 


ur 


Great Purity, 
Perrect WHITENESS 


Beautiruc Lustee. 
the principal 


Laundries. AR 


SOLO BY ALL GROCERS & OILMEN 
in origma! 4!b. packets:31b..% Ib & x 
BOXES ONLY. 


Used in all 


Dott 


Meg 


| PER Duhlias, 


LH o ROTHESAY. 
250,000 Pansies and Violas. 


One dozen of either, named varieties, for 


OZEN 


_ 2/6. post free. ce R. HALLETT, 
DOBBIE & CO., Florists to the Dueen,| wee co. R. HALLETT, 


ROTHESAY. 


Fit Guaranteed from Pattern Bodice or Coat. 


London, W. 


= 6Send for Price List 


SUPERSEDING PETTICOATS 


And giving universal satisfaction. 
The must approved shape Kuickerbockers for Ladies. 


“KAL” reco. KNICKERS 


Sample Pair, ONCE TRIED—ALWAYS WORN. 

311 Post In All-Wool Material- frum 5s. 11d. 
6 

; Kree: KAL’ DEPOT, 

Sav -2 ~tuorn, 49, Emma Place, Plymouth. 


Tins 3°6°a [2 


COURT AND GENERAL DRESSMAKER. | 


58, SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, | 


808 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VA.ANT AND WANTED, 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Garden, London, 


be 
Covent 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 
TEMPERANCE HOTKL, 


12, Bisho e Street Without, London, E.C. 
This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
H business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 


‘elewhone No. 2,495. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London" 
H. G. CHALELEY & SONS, Proprigtors. 


1.0.G.T. “4 Home from Home" I.0.R. 
TEMPERANCE FAMILY & OCOMMEROIAL HOTEL. 


KLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Double Beds, 2s. 
Special terms for parties of three or more ; 
taken by the week. No charge for atte 


J. WOOLLACOTT, Proprietor. 


RPAH IE SS. 
Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
3 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
Rely (encinine Ma ommeen teay kee 
enclosin 
a 205, be 8c. Honore. — 


Ilfracombe. 


THE “GRANYILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
FIRST-CLASS. 


Unique situation for land and sea views. Only 
bona fide Temperance House in town. Forty-five 
Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 


“ EVERSLEY,” 
West Cliff, Bournemouth, 


BOARDING HOUSE. 


Terms inclusive. 

Boarp AND RESIDENCE.—For one persohpccupying a room, 
from 85s to 24 guineas per week. © persons ocoupying & 
room, from 8 guineas to 44 guineas per week. Per day, 
room 6s. FURTHER PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


Proprictress MISS SEARL. 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part. — Good Private 
Temperance BOARDING HOUSE. conducted on 
Christian peinotples Home comforts. Good diet, 42s. to 
62s. 6d. inclusive weekly.— Miss Woopwarp (Member of the 
Royal British Nursing Association), Haverstock House, 


Claremont Road. 

FOLKESTONE.—Good sitting-room, one, two 
or three bedrooms. Home comforts. Board if required. 

Terms moderate and inclusive-—Mrs. ILLENDER, Raglan 

Villas, Dover Road, Folkestone. 


| JL 

I Garrett says: “My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the Spa‘ A Home from Home.’” Inclusive 
weekly terms from 31s. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 


M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 
MORECAMBE. — Superior Apartments or 

Boarding; bath, piano.—Mrs. Taylor, 19, Sea View 
Parade, West End. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


GH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
Principal: Mrs, MarLes-THOMAs. 


H! 


} 


Secretaries of Temperance Societies 
da 


esirous of securing the services of 


Mrs. JENNIE WALKER 
(The Yorkshire Nightingale), 


for Temperance Meetings—Hixbly successful Speaker, interspersed 


\ 
| 
| Soags, &c., address—Mrs, Walker, 477 Barking Road, Plaistow, Essex. 


iA Blinding Headache Cured in Ten Minutes by 


*KAPUTINE.” 
Used and recommended by the followin professional mer 
Dr. GRIFFITHS, FERS. (ding, F.C S., Brixton: Dro DORs AvW, 


1 TALD., Hkley College: A. GARDINER, bisq.. 5 holistic Diitor 

The Epivor of Vie Kamily Doctor, Health. &., &« Ir 
“Influenza and Neurakgia as well as Headache. Nothing ~ 

speedy and effective as KAPU TINE. -it never fails. If you suffer 

enclose to us a Stumped envelope bearing your tune oan I {etre 

} and you will get a free sample, aly mane of nearest Agent. 

| 8B KAPUTING LTD... HUDDERSFIELD 

| 


— 


PURE 


ove 


i‘ BELFAST 


WALPO 


In Goods at 


offering | the undermentioned cheap rates 
that they see 


their confidence on Roe and substanti-+ 
BEST, but as THH CHBAPEST HOUSE IN THE TRADE. 


SOME SPECIM 
KERCHIEFS, from 1/11 per dozen. 
from 2/11 per dozen. © : 


LADIES’ CAMBRIC HAND 
M-STITCHED DITTO 

DAMASK TABLECLOTHS, from 3/3 each. 

DAMASK TABLE NAPKINS, frem 2/6 per dozen. 

SUPERFINE EXTRA HEAVY !RISH HAND-LOOM DOUBLE 
DAMASK TABLECLOTHS, from 9/6 each. 


OUTFITS OF HOUSEHOLD LINEN, HE 
E 


stimates Furnished to any Amount. 


WALPOLE BR 


89: NEW BOND STREET, 
Bs, sais SUE Tic a 49 Gon 


TANOCEA 


Neutralises the Tannin in Tea. 


TANOCEA 


Prevents and Cures Indigestion. 


TANOCEA 


Lessens the Doctor's Bills. 


OT 


TT, DUBLIN. 


“ GENT 


number of 


REGD. 


MISS FRANCES WILLARD says 


T found i 
6d. and 1s. Samples of BREAD and 
IMITATION IS THE 


satisfactory, pleace write, sending sample (the cost of 
S. FITTON and SON, 
BE WA RE ! Bakers recommending anothe' 


so for their 
CHIFFERIEL & Co. LTD., 31-37 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, 
Advertisements, Letters to the Editor, etc., 


: ~~ Printed by VEALE, 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNA 


“STRONGEST AND BEST."—Health. 


. Frys 
C 


LE’S IRISH 


WALPOLE PROTHERS' obj 
grou:ds, and to prove that 


MMED AND M 


Patterns and Price Lists sent fre 


-LONDON, W. Cc DOORS FROM 


OXFORD STREET 


RATION STR 


Send for Sample Box, with full partic 


remarkably effective 
them, I should have 
“ TanocEA TABLET Co., 


“ We have tried the sample of Tanocea 
dyspeptic household, are exceedingly thankfu 
antidote to the ‘poison’ in the tea 


To be had at Whiteley’s, Shoolbred’s, 
In Boxes, 6d., 1s, and 2s. 6d. ; 


THE TANOCEA TABLET CO., Biet 


Highest Award at Food and cookery Exhib' 
SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN 
<a 


“*HOVIS’ is a erand institution ; 


SINCEREST FORM OF PLATTERY. 
The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers Spur 


met with such unprecedente:! success, is be ing copied in many inatances as closely as can be done without 
risk. If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘*HOVIS.’ or if what is supplied as “ HOVIS ” is not 


which 


Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
BEWA 


+ bread in place of “ 


to be addressed 80 Maiden Lane, 
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R 140 GOLD MEDALS AND DIP 


. 


LINENS 


ect is to convince the public 
hey rank not cnly as THE 


HOU SE.”’ 


EN PRICES. 
VEINED AND FRINGED AFTERNOON TEACLOTHS, from 


3/6 each. 
LINEN SHEETS (Hemmed) from 9/6 per pair. 
GLASS AND CHINA LINEN, from ad. pr 


KITCHEN RUBBERS AND COOKS’ Scola hon 2/4 per doz. 

BLUE CHECK COTTON DUSTERS, from 1/6 per dozen. 
ARKED COMPLETE FROM £3 19s. 2d. 

e to any Address on Application. 
i] 
HERS, Limited, ae, 
1. BEDFORD STREET, BELFAST. 
EET, BIRMINGHAM. 

ME SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 

ulars and Testimonials, 
POST FREE, 7}d. 


), 102 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, 
“ HAWTHORNE HovseE, BAILDEN, NEAR Bares: 


EY, YORKS. 
Tuesday, April! 16th, 1895. 
LEMEN,—Please find enclosed 1/- for box of Tea-Toning Tablets. I find them 
in their action. Had it not been for my timely acquaintance with 
been compelled to forego the ‘ fragrant beverage.’ 
“ Yours faithfully, O. FIRTH. 
‘6 BLETCHLEY STATION.” 
¢6 WINSLEY MANOR, NEAR BRADFORD-ON-AVON, WILTS. 

“ April 16th, 1895. 
you kindly sent us, and, being a somewhat 
Ito have met with your simple and valuable 
t. Your invention will surely be a boon to the larger 
lease send me a 2/6 box of the Tablets. 


“E, H. HILL.” 
Spiers and Pond's, A. & N. Stores, éc. 
or 74d.. 18. 2d.. end gs. 9d. post free of the Sole 


Manufacturers, 
chiey Station. 


your fellow-creatures. 


ition, London, Mey, 1895. 
and ROYAL FAMILY. 


REGD. 


REGD. 


I have almost lived on it since 
t out. 


BISCUITS on Receipt of Stamps. 

ious Imitations of “ HOV.8 ” which, having 
8. 

will be defrayed), to 


HOVIS” 


E! 


own profit. 


E.C., and Published by MansHaut, & Son, 125 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


London, 


